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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS 


FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 





VENICE DEPICTED by PEN and PENCIL. Adapted by Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. D’Anvers), Author 


of “ The Elementary History of Art,” &c., from the German of HENRY PERL. With 180 Full-page and Text Illustrations from Original Drawings by Ettore Tito and other 


celebrated Venetian Artists. In one handsome 4to vol., cloth extra, 28s, A Limited Number of Copies, in a superior binding, at 32s. ° 


LIFE and LETTERS of JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 1807-1892. 


Steel Plate Engravings. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. 
“Many lovers of Whittier’s devout and graceful muse will welcome a biography of the 
familiar correspondence is full of charm,”’— Times. 


[Ina few days, 
By 8S. T. Pickard. With 


poet which has been prepared under. his own auspices and with his direct sanction.......His 


‘** An admirable biography, clear, condensed, and interesting throughout. It gives a full and attractive picture of a very noble, lovable, and simple character.’’—J; itish Weekly. 


THE SHERMAN LETTERS. Correspondence between General and Senator Sherman, from 1837 to 


1891. By Mrs. SHERMAN THORNDIKE, With Portraits. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


“Their letters make an acceptable addition to the history bookshelf.” — Pall Mall Gazeite, 


RECOLLECTIONS of a VIRGINIAN in the MEXICAN, INDIAN, and CIVIL WARS. By General 


DABNEY H. MAURY. With Portraic. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


** The book is one of the most kindly and entertaining of the voluminous and ever-expanding library devoted to the history of the American Civil War.”’—//l Mall Gazette, 


THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, MP, The 


with a Memoir, by H. J. J. LEECH. New Edition. Crown 8v9, cloth, 5s. 


PUBLIC LETTERS of. Collected and Edited, 


[in a few days, 


HEALTH and CONDITION in the ACTIVE and the SEDENTARY. By N. E. Yorke-Davies, 


Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians of London, M.R.C.S.; Author of ** Foods for the Fat.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


PICTURESQUE CEYLON. Vol. II—KANDY and PERADENIYA. By Henry W. Cave. 


Demy 4to, numerous Full-page Illustrations in Woodburygravure, gilt edges, roxb 
“ A series of beautiful photographic illustrations of scenery and life......accompanied by 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ART, ARCHITECTUR 


Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers). Fourth Edition, Revised and brought 


urghe binding, 28s, net. 
appropriate letterpress, descriptive and historical.’’—7imes, 


SCULPTURE, and PAINTING. By 


up to date. Wi 375 Engravings. Crown 8vo, half-bound, 10s.6d. Or in 2 vols., 


I, ARCHITECTURE and SCULPTURE, is. Il. PAINTING in ALL AGES, 6s. 


SWEET-SCENTED FLOWERS and FRAGRANT LEAVES. 


Interesting Associations gathered 


from many Sources, with Notes on their History and Utility. By DONALD MACDONALD, Associate of the Royal Horticultural Society, With 16 Coloured Plates. 8vo, 5s, 


THE LAST LEAF. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


kinson Smith. Being a Reproduction of the Large Quarto Edition of the san 
edges, at 7s. 6d, 


[In a few days. 


Illustrated by George W. Edwards and F. Hop- 


2€ Poem published nine years ago at £2 23,, and now produced in post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 








LOW’S NEW SERIES OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE.—Uniform crown”Svo Volumes, HALF-A-CROWN each. 


VOLUME I., NOW READY, 


TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the MAHDI'S CAMP, 


1882-1892. Fromthe Original Manuscripts of Father JOSEPH OHRWALDER. By | 
Major F. R. WINGATE, R.A. Fully Illustrated. 


JUVENILE G 
TALES FROM ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL TOLD TO 


CHILDREN. By Mrs. FREWEN LORD, Author of “‘ Tales from Westminster Abbey.” 
With Plans and View of the West Front of the Cathedral. Crown 8vo, boards, ls. 


CLAUDIUS BOMBARNAC. By Jules Verne. Fully Illus- 


trated. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


WALTER GAYDON;; or, An Art Student’s Adventures. 


By F. SCARLETT-POTTER, Author of ‘‘ The Hoard of the Sea Wasps,” &c. With 


Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
HEART: a Book for Boys. By Edmondo de Amicis. 


Authorised Translation from the 158th Edition. By G.S. GODKIN. With Portrait 
of the Author. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A MOUNTAIN PATH, and other Talks to Young People. 


By JOHN A. HAMILTON, Joint Author of ‘‘ Pulpit Parables for Young Hearers,”’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 











NOW READY, PRICE 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


VOLUME IL, NOW READY. 


HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE ; including Four Months’ 
Residence with Dr. Livingstone. By HENRY M. STANLEY, D.C.L., &c. With 
Maps and Illustrations, 


IFT BOOKS. 
FOUNDLING MICK. By Jules Verne. Fully Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A PLUNGE INTO SAHARA: an Adventure of To-Day. 


By G. DEMAGE. With Illustrations by Paul Crampel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE ADVENTURES AND MISADVENTURES OF A 


BRETON BOY. By EUGENE MOUTON. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 5s 


A NIGHT IN THE WOODS, and Other Tales and 


Sketches. By JAMES WESTON, With 50 [llustrations, 4to, 3s, 6d, 


BOYS.—SECOND ANNUAL VOLUME. Containing nearly 


800 Illustratious, including numerous Coloured Plates, besides Serial and Short 
Stories by G. A. Henty, George Manville Fenn, J. A, Steuart, Ascott R. Hope, Frank 
Cowper, Robert Overton, R. ). Chetwode, and many otber equally well-known and 
popular Authors. 8) pp., handsomely bound in red cloth, gilt bevelled boards, 
unique and attractive sign, 7s. 61. 





ONE SHILLING, 


—_CHRISTMAS NUMBEETE. 


The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is of especial interest and attractiveness, light, and entertaining, and BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 'The Number 
opens with Three Fuli-page Pictures, practically THREE FRONTPISPIECES —“ The Grasshopper and the Ant,” by A. B, Frost; “ Primavera,” a Study, by Avpen 


Lyncu ; and “ Cast Shadows,’ by Earner Friant, 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS, 


McANDREW’S HYMN. By Repvaxp Kipwina, 

GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS, R.A. By Cosmo Monxkuovse, Illustrated by Twenty- 

: one Reproductions from Watts’ Paintings and Drawings. | 

THE MATRIMONIAL TONTINE BENEFIT ASSOCIATION: A Christmas Story. By 
Ropsrt Grant. Iilustrated. 

A PRIMER of IMAGINARY GEOGRAPHY. By Branper Marruews, with original and 
fantastic Drawings by Oliver Herford, covering 12 pages. 


THE STORY ofa PATH. By H.G. Benyex, Illustrated. 

PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, concluding his Selection of Frontispieces which have 
been running through the year, writes of Emile Friant, a painter of the modern 
French School. 

THE MANTLE of OSIRIS: a Story of a Sensational Discovery. By Watrer L, Pauser, 

BY SPECIAL INVITATION: a Railroad Story. By Francis Lynpeg, 

THE WOODCUTTER’S HUT. A Poem. By Arcurpatp Lameman, Illustrated, 


BESIDES OTHER STORIES AND POEMS. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lowrepv, Sr. Dexsray’s Hovse, Ferrer Lane, Freer Streer, EO. 
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Wepmore’s Encuisn Ertropes, by GeorGk CorrerELt 
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Barxer’s Two Summers IN GUYENNE, » by the Rev. 
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The New Syriac MS. of the Gospels, by the Rev, R. H. 
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the “* Vita Nuova,” by the Rev. Dr. KE. Moore; The 
Derivation of ** Mersey,’’ by H. Bradley; The Hind 


with the Golden Horns, by Dr, E. Nestlé; Pore’s 

Lines on Addison, by G. A. Aitken; “* The Best 

Plays of Ben eae, f ’ by T. Fisher Unwin; 
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to several Leading 


OONTR BUTOR 

London Papers, aad Editor of Monthly Journal, desires to 
WRITE WEEKLY LETTER -. An, Literature, and the Drama for 
Provincial ial P ress, — Addre ss E. M., 17, Red Lion Square, 


.OOK-PLATES (Ex-Libris) DESIGNED 


and ENGRAVED in Mediwval or Modern Styles on Wood, 

or Steel. — containing Illustrations of Mediwvai 
Pest free, 25 stamps.—Tuomas Moriya, 52, High 
Established 1791. 


Copper, 
Designs on Wood 
Holboro, London, Wat 


T° INVALIDS. —A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willlog to RECEIVE RESIDENT 

PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 

includes private asylums, &c. ; schools also recommended.—Address 
r. G. B. Sroc KER, 8, Iancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 


TYPE- -WRITING. 
UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Bitevere, and Medical MSS. carefully ond prem pty 
typewritten by Rayvye & Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, Wc 
Private room for or dictation. Highest re eferences. Translations. 


[MPoRTANT TO AUTHORS. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS PRINTED and PUBLISHED on 
liberal terms.—Address Arua, care of 163, Queen Victorix a Stree t, E.C, 


NY PEWRITING—SHORTHAND.— 


Miss LEOLINE H ARTLEY (from People’s Palace, Batterse: “ah, 
Woolwich Polytechnics), 429, Mansion House Ch: umbers, E.C. Ali 
«inds of MSS. carefully copied. Duplicating clear as print. 
received. Testimonials forwarded. 











Pupils 


CATALOGUES 
JPOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
{4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 


WOHLLEBEN, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
6, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreray Booxs and Periopicats at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on app! lication 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE of Rare, 


Curious, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOuUKS, sent free on 
demand.—G. Lewatirer, Libraire, 38, Rue de Chateaudun, Paris 
AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

® and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 pry 29 West 23rd Street, New 

York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LON DON, W.C., desire to call the 

atteution of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 

presented by their Branch House in London < piles g, on the most 

one perme, Tine: their own ST ARD 

and for A AMERICAN BOOKS — PERIO DICALS — 

CATALOGUES sent on application . s. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


UNIV ERSITY 0 OF WALES. 
The Council of this College is prepared to APPOINT . Faornssce 
of LOGIC and PHILOSOPHY, at a stipend of 
The appointment carries with it a seat on the Senate "of “the "G niver- 


sity of Wales 
Applications, with Sectiensatete, should be forwarded on or before 


December 4th, 1894, 
Cardiff, November } 12th, 1894. 


r I YHE CAMBRIDGE ‘TRAINING COL. 
LEGE for WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal—Miss E. P. HUGHES, late of Newnham College. 

The Students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, and have ample opportunity for Teaching in various schools in 
Cambridge. 

The ohne ect of the College is to give a professional training to educated 
women who intend to teac’ In addition to the course of training. it 
offers the advantages of a “college life, and one year’s residence in 


Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September. Full partica- 


lars may be | obtained by application to the Principan, 
NDER THE P/ ATRONAGE Kae RH. THE PRINCESS OF 


LBorures in DAN ISH LITERATURE 
the PORTMAN ROOMS, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
AS LEC sTURES on the Danish Prose 

\DERSEN,” will be delivered in 


Iy or Jad James, Registrar. 





A COURSE of FOUR CHRISTMA 


Poet, “HANS C eee ee AN 
English on pac EMBER 27th, 28th, 29th, and 3ist, 1894, at 3 o'clock, 
by Dr. K/ ARL I LUTZN ‘ER 


Tickets, 78 6d. for the Course, 2s. for a single lecture, may be 
obtained in London at the Office, 32, Dorset Street, Baker Street, W. 
also from Messrs. Witttams & Norcate, 14, Henrietta Street. Covent 
Garden, W.C. ; and at the doors of the Portman Rooms ; in Oxford at 
the Clarendon Press Depot, 116, High Street. Svllabuses gratis. 


.LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
About TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
£20) in APRIL.—Apply to the Heap Master. 


R. KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 


SERVICE INSTITUTE, at 1lo, > Canmen § Street, | E. C..a REGIS- 


TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical an 
Principals of Schocls at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers may confidently rely upon the Doctor's long and 
varied experience in professional matters being placed promptly at 


their ‘disposal. 


FINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLE- 
MEN’S DAUGHTERS.—The Misses SINCLAIR CLARKE, 
46, Lancaster Gate, gy Park, A —Ref erenece iy to —The 
Ri ht Honourable G. J. Goschen, M.P., oschen; John 
sher, Fea. of Nortor, Midlothian the Honble. ona’ Rev. Wm. ‘Miller, 

.; the Rev. ¢ Ridgeway, 36, Porchester Terrace, W. 


Li 1. . 
and Colonel Bisset, R.E., C.L.E. 


PALL-MALL,—An important and interesting colleclion of Old 
Japanese Art Ubjects, 


M ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 
for SALE by AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 54, PALL MALL, 
= THURSDAY N +a \ 6th Decemper, and following day, at 
1 o'clock precisely each d 
An extensive « ilection | i J APs ANESE POTTERY, including work 
w Niusei, Keuzan, and others, lacquers of the finest quality, very fine 
1 bronzes. sword guards by the first masters, helmets and arms by 
Miochin, coloured wood block engravings by Utomaro, original 
qrawings and sketches by Hokusai, Kakemonos, by the great masters, 


May be viewed A ay and Wednesday next, when catalogues may 
be had.—54, Pall » 








Price 2s. 6d., post free. 
N FISTULA, and its RADICAL CURE 


by MEDICINES. By J. Comrroy Buryertt, M.D. 





London: James Errs & Co. (Ltd) 170, Piccadilly, and 

48, Threadneedle Street. 

ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BAN K, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, Lond 
TW0O-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 


Te) = on demand. 
r CENT. on CURRENT any ae on the minimum 


lances, when not drawn bele ¥ £1 
SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW (Ton vive smnuuines FER MORE. 


The BIRKBECK ALM AACE, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS | RAVEN CROFT, Manage r 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also. 


JUSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
([PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS, 


CAUTION—BEWARE i. IMITATIONS. 


ll, LITTLE ‘STAN: HOPE , STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


cath 
morocks. 





, Offices : 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, PRIZES, 


AND 


NEW YEAR GIFTS. 


Messrs. MUDIE & CO. have now on 
view in their Show-Raoms a LARGE 
and VARIED STOCK of HAND- 
SOMELY BOUND BOOKS suit- 
able for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
PRIZES, and NEW YEAR @GIFTs. 


LISTS SENT POSTAGE FREE, 


Mudie’s Select Library (Limited), 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC.; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., 
LONDON. 
Also at BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


Has the honour to announce the Publication of 


NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 


ALBERT DURER, 


Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 


SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 
Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 

“The British Museum collection, reproduced in this 
volume, is,” says Professor Colvin, “a fairly complete and 
representative survey of the several phases of Durer’s 
activity as a draughtsman and sketcher during all periods 
of his career.” 

The Volume is Imperial folio, half-morocco, Plates Linen- 
Guarded and Interleaxd. Edition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 
(New Edition), of 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple- 
ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, ONE SHILLING, 


‘*AUTOIYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art."’ 


New Pampacet, Free on ApPuication. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London. 


ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND x CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, peepee STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
re the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archeologists, and those en in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Ss. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
iugeeves Rapid Photo-Me Process 
Yor the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., &c., at a moderatecoet 

Specimens and price list on Application. 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LON DON 
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‘MACMILLAN & (O'S NEW BOOKS. 


IN the LION'S MOUTH. The Story of Two English Children in 


France, 1789-1793. By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Author of “ A Lost Battle,” &c. Crown 8v», 63. 


THE STORY of SONNY SAHIB. By Mrs. Everard Cotes 


(SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN). Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


THE END of ELFINTOWN. By Jane Barlow. 


Laurence Housman. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TALES of the PUNJAB, told by the People. By Flora Annie 
STEEL _Iilustrated by J. Lockwood Kipling, CIE , and Notes by R. C. TEMPLE. Crown 8vo, 
gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. [Tue CRANFORD SERIES 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.— Attractive and humorous, and replete with entertainment for both cld and 


young.” 
SCO TSM.AN.—* Mrs. Steele deserves thanks and edmiration for the work she bas done.”’ 


THE FABLES of ASSOP. Selected, Told Anew, and their History 
Traced, by JOSEPH JACOBS. Done into Pictures by RICHARD HEIGHWAY Crown 8vo, gilt, 
or edges uncut, 6s. [THE CRaNFoRD SERIES. 

QUEEN.—“ The illustrations are splendidly quaint.......Mr. Jacobs has also done his share.”’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘‘The most noteworthy feature of the book consists in its quaint and 
admirable illustrations, done in the style of old-fashioned engravings, and full of imagination and humour.” 


CHAPTERS from SOME MEMOIRS. By Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 


8¥0, 10s. Gd. 


_ TIMES.— There is not a page without its special charm of tender reminiscence, of gentle and homely 
philosophy, of kindly appreciation, generous and bumorous withal, of description vivid without effort, and of 
presentation at once lifelike and imaginative..... Its charm is irresistible.’’ 


THE MECHANISM of WEAVING. By Thomas William Fox. 


Lecturer on Textile Fabrics, Municipal T<chi.ical School, Manchester Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THE CHURCH of SANCTA SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE: a 


Study of Byzantine Building. By W. R. LETHABY and H SWAINSON. With Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE MEANING of HISTORY, and Other Historical Pieces. By 
FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra crown Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 


STANDARD,.—‘' The plea for the synthetic iuterpretation of history has seldom been urged with more 
conspicuous force and beauty.’’ 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ All these and other qualities are not only discernible; they penetrate through 
and through the texture of the deeply interesting, wise, and eloquent volume before us.” 
SCOTS HAN.—* Brilliant, vigorous, stimulating.” 


THE HISTORY of GREECE from its COMMENCEMENT to the 
CLOSE of the INDEPENDENCE of the GREEK NATION. By ADOLF HOLM. Translated 
from the German. In4 vols, Vcl. I, To the End of the Sixth Century B.C. 8vo, 6s. net. 

SPECTATOR.—‘ This bock will, we strongly suspect, supersede some of the earlier histories of Hellas, 
partly from its concieeness, but in a much greater degree from its sound scholarsbip and conscientious impar- 
tiality ; and while recommending it to the reading public, and in particular to such university students as may be 


ambitious of academic distinctions, we look forward with ranguine anticipation to the appearance of the 
succeeding volumes.”’ 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. Green. 


Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Mirs KATE NORGATE. Part XXXIX 
Super-royal Svo, ls. net. (Vole. I., II , and III., super-royal 8vo, 12s, net.) 


A DIGEST of the CRIMINAL LAW (CRIMES and PUNISH- 


MENTS). By the late Sir JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, Bart. J'ifth Edition by Sir HERBERT 
STEPHEN, Bait., Barrister-at-Law, and HARRY L. STEPHEN, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, 16s. 


JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. A Course of Lectures by the late 


F. J. A. HORT, sometime Hulsean Professor in Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHRISTUS IMPERATOR. A Series of Lecture-Sermons on the 


Universal Empire of Christianity. Edited by C. W. STUBBS, D.D , Dean of Ely. Crovn 8vo, 6s. 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES, Religious, Literary, and Social. By 


PHILLIPS BROOKS, late Bishop of Massachusetts. Edited by the Rev. JOHN COTTON 
BROOKS. Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 


Illustrated by 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE —No. 422. 


DECEMBER.—Price 1s.—Conrenrts. 
1, A CONVERSATION with NAPOLEON at ELBA. | 5. UP in the MORNING EARLY. 
2. POST z MEDIOCRES. By the Rev. Canon! 6. MADAM TREMAINE. 
NGER. ” J > 
3. MADRAS SEEN from MARSEILLES. By J. W.| ee edpaguonionngpes 
Sugrse, C.S I. 8. CROMWELL and the HOUSE of LORDS. By 
4. THE HERONS. Chapters IV.—VI. C. H. Fretu. I, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 





Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY at all LIBRARIES and BOOKSELLERS. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH 


Her Life and Letters. 
Edited by AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 


Author of ‘* Walks in Rome,” &c. 
2 vols., crown Svo, with Portraits, 16s, net. 
TIMES.—“ A book which will not only be widely read in 
its season of first freshness, but which will probably rank 


high in future years among the standard Memoirs of our 
language.”” 


MORE MEMORIES. 
Being Thoughts about England Spoken in America. 
By the Very Rev. 8. REYNOLDS HOLE, 
Dean of Rochester, 
With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
WORLD,—** There is not a page in this volume without 
its good thing, its touch of wit or wisdom, quaint drollery, 
apt illustration or quick association, kind counsel, grave 
truth, or happy anecdote,” 


THE MEMOIRS of the late SIR JOHN 
A. MACDONALD, G.C.B., First Prime Minister of 
Canada. Edited by JOSEPH POPE, his Private Sec- 
retary. With Portraits, 2 vols., demy Svo, 32s. 

The T/MES (in a review of over two columns on day of 
publication) : Mr. Pope has had exceptional facilities for 
ob‘aining the material, and he bas used them with con- 
scientious devotion to the task which he has undertaken.” 


ALPHONSE DAUDET: a Biography 
and Critical Study. By R. H. SHERARD, Editor of 
“The Memoirs of Baron Meneval,” &. With Illus- 
trations. Demy Svo, lis, 

TIMES, -“‘ Mr. Sherard knows Paris very well, and is 
intimate with M. Daudet, of whose kindness and friendship 
he speaks in a way which increases our respect for both the 
novelist and his biographer.” 








COLONEL KENNEY HERBERT'S NEW COOKERY 
BOOK is now ready at all Booksellers and Buookstalls. 


COMMON-SENSE COOKERY : based 
upon Modern English and Continental Pra, 
Worked out in Detail. By Colonel A, KENNEY 
HERBERT (Wyvern), Author of “ Fifty Breakfasts,” 
&e. Large crown 8vo, over 590 pages, 7s, 6d. 


THE MYSTERY of the RUE SOLY. 


Translated by Lady KNUTSFORD from the French of 
H, de BALZAC, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHESS POCKET MANUAL. 


By G. H. D. GOSSIP. A Pocket Guide, with numerous 
Specimen Games and Illustrations. Small 8vo, price 


2s, 6d, 
THE DRAUGHTS POCKET MANUAL 
By J. G. CUNNINGHAM, An Introduction to the 


Game in all its branches, Small 8vo, with numerous 
Diagrams, 2s, 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY for TEACHERS. By 
C. LLOYD MORGAN, Principal of University College, 
Bristol, Author of ‘‘ Animal Life and Intelligence,” &c, 
Crown &vo, cloth, 33, 6d, net. 


THE SNOW QUEEN, and other Tales, 
by HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. _ Beautifully 
illustrated by Miss E. A. Lemann, Small 4to, hand- 
somely bound, gilt edges, 7s, 6d. 

GLASGOW HERALD,.—“ The drawings are admirable, 
and the volume altogether is a delightful one.” 


NEW BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. 
THE REEF of GOLD. By Maurice H. 


HERVEY. With numerous Full-page Lilustrations. 
Handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s, 


THE DOUBLE EMPEROR. By 
W. LAIRD CLOWES, Author of “ The Great Peril, ® &c. 
[ilustrated, Crown Syo, 3s, 6d, 


SWALLOWED by an EARTHQUAKE. 


By E. D. FAWCET!, Author of “ Hartmann the 
Anarchist,” &c, Lllustrated, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


P. CORNELII TACITI DIALOGUS 


de ORATORIBUS. Edited, with Prolegomena, Critica! 
and Exegetical Commentary, Bibliography, and Indices, 
by Dr. ALFRED GUDEMAN, Professor of Classical 
Philology, University of Pennsylvania. vo, cloth, 12s. 





LonpDon : 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Beprorp Srxrur, W.C. 


Publisher to the Fndia Office. 
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Now READY, large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 6s., post free. 


HISTOR WYFT 


OF 


FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. 8KEAT. 

VW ITH A CONTINUATION TO 18091, 
By CHARLES 8. MIALL. 


THE GUARDIAN.—“‘It is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent in England presented in a connected 
And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history 


form, and from a Dissenter’s point of view. 


in a handy and convenient form.” 
TIMES.—“ As a complete exposition of the history of 
certain to retain its reputation.” ; 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Readers will find here in 


readily 


ecclesiastical history of the last 300 years. . . 
light which they have shed upon the experiences of 
London : 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. Gatti. 
THIS EVENING, at 7.45, THE FATAL CARD. Mr- 
William Terriss, Messrs. Murray Carson, Charles Fulton, 
W. L, Abingdon, Richard Purdon, and Harry Nicholls; 


Mesdames Vane, Laura Linden, Sophie Larkin, and Miss 


Millward, 
AVENUE THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE LADY SLAVEY. Miss 
May Yohe and Mr. Charles Danby; Mesdames Adelaide 
Astor, Jenny McNulty, and Blanche Barnett; Messrs. 


Robert Pateman, H. Sparling, G. Humphery, and Henry 
Beaumont, At 7.45, THE FUTURE MRS. RANSOME, 


COMEDY THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. J, Comyns Carr. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE NEW WOMAN. Mr. 
Fred Terry, Mr. Cyril Mande, Mr. J.G.Grahame, Mr. Wye*, 
Mr. Champion, Mr. Byron; Miss Rose Leclercq, Miss Alma 
Murray, Miss Laura Graves, Miss Gertrude Warden, Miss 
Rickards, and Miss Winifred Emery. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE CASK OF REBELLIOUS 
SUSAN. Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Fredk. 
Kerr, Mr. C. P. Little, Mr. Ben Webster, Mr, E. Dagnall ; 
Miss Fanny Coleman, Miss Gertrude Kingston, Miss Nina 
Boucicault, and Miss Mary Moore, 


DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, a 8.15, A GAIETY GIRL, Messrs, C. 
Hayden Coftin, Eric Lewis, W. J, Manning, L. D’Orsay, 
W.H. Rawlins, G. Porteous, Hert Haslem; Mesdames Letty 
Lind, Cutler, Studholme, Hodson, Martino, Pounds, Fair- 
fax, Batchelor, Sybil Grey. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Sir Augustus Harris, 
THIS EVENING, at 7.30, THE DERBY 
Mrs. John Wood, Misses Beatrice Lamb, Alma Stanley, 
Pattic Browne, Evelyn Hughes, L. Moodie, Hetty Dene ; 
Messrs. Arthur Bourchier, George Giddens, Lionel Rignold, 


Charles Dalton, Harry Eversfield, Mast, Lawford, Harding, | 


Revelle. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL: Messrs. 
Arthur Williams, Seymour Hicks, George Grossmith, jun, 
Colin Coop, Cairns, James, Frank Wheeler, Robert Nainby, 
Willie Warde, and Kdmund layne; 
Katie Seymour, Maria Davis, Lillie Belmore, Maude Hill, 
Fannie Warde, ‘Tupsy Sinden, and Ada Reeve. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 


Mr. John Hare, Lessee and Manager. 


THIS EVENING, at 8, MONEY, Mr. John Hare, 
Messrs, Forbes Robertson, Arthur Cecil, ©. Groves, 


C, Brookfield, A. Aynesworth, 5. Buist, C., Rock, Du 
Maurier, G, Trent, Sims; Miss Kate Rorke, Miss Helen 
Luck, and Mrs, Bancroft, 


GLOBE THEATRE. 
Lessee, W. 8. Penley. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. W.S 
Penley, Messrs. W. Everard, 8. Paxton, Il. Farmer, C. 
Thornbury, and Reeves Smith; Misses Ada Branson, 
At8,IN THE 


Kmmie Merrick, Kate Graves, Mabel Lane. 
EYES OF THE WORLD, 


GRAND THEATRE, N. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. (. Wilmot, 
TO-NIGHT, at 7.30, Mr, HENRY NEVILLE and CO,, iu 
the popular Drama from the Adelphi Theatre, A WOMAN’S 
REVENGE, 


Origival scenery and effects. 





be found anywhere else.’ 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ It is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 

why they stand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
We ought to be specially grateful to Mr. Skeats and Mr, Miall tor the 


the Nonconformists of England.” 
ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
THEATRES . 


WINNER, | 


Misses Helen Lee, | 
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Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, itis no doubt 


a clear and attractive form much information which cannot 


21 and 22, Furnival Street, EC. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
Mr. Tree, Sole Lessee and Manager. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.30, JOHN-A-DREAMS. Mr. Tree, 
Mr, Charles Cartwright, Mr. Nutcombe Gould, Mr. Charles 
| Allan, Mr. Herbert Ross, Mr. Edmund Maurice; Miss 
| Janette Steer, Miss Le Thiecre, and Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

| THIS EVENING, at 8.30, HIS EXCELLENCY. Mes- 
| dames Jessie Bond, Ellaline Terriss, Alice Barnett, Gertrude 
Ay)ward, and Nancy McIntosh ; Messrs. Rutland Barrington, 
|Charles Kenningham, John Le Hay, Arthur Playfair, 
| Augustus Cramer, and George Grossmith. Preceded, a’ 
| 7.40, by A KNIGHT ERRANT. 

OPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 
Miss Olga Brandon, Manageress. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE WIFE OF DIVES, by 
8. X. Courte. At 8, A FOLLY OF AGE. Doors open at 
7.30. Seats at Theatre and Libraries. MATINEES, 
| SATURDA Y and WEDNESDAY NEXT. Open 2.30, com- 
| mence 3, 





PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE. 

MR. ARTHUR ROBERTS’ SEASON. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, CLAUDE DUVAL, Messrs. 
C, E, Stevens, Eric Thorne, J. Welch, F. Morgan, H. O. 
| Clarey, L. Russell, and Mr, Arthur Roberts; Mesdames 
Violet Robinson, Florence Levey, Liddon, Eva Ellerslie, 
| Carrie Benton, Kate Cannon, Alice Holbrook, Violet Leslie. 
and Miss Marie Halton. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. — 


| 
| 
| 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Gecnge Alexander. 
THIS EVENING, at 58.30, THE ASQUERADERS., 


| Messrs. Herbert Waring, Elliot, H. V. Esmond, A. Vane- 
Tempest, H. H. Vincent, Ian Robertson, A. B, Davenport, 
Graeme Goring, A. Holles, Arthur Royston, J. F. Cornish ; 
Miss Evelyn Millard, Miss Granville, Miss Irene Vanbrugh, 
Miss Beryl] Faber, Mrs. Edward Saker, &c. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyly Carte. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, MIRETTE. Messrs. Courtice 
Pounds, Scott Fishe, Walter Passmore, John Coates, Scott 
| Russell, and Richard Temple ; Mesdames Florence St. John, 
| Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, and R, Brandram. 


STRAND THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr. Willie Edouin. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE WRONG GIRL. Messrs. 
Forbes Dawson, W. Blakeley, Howard Russell, Philip Cun- 
ingham, Dudley Cloran, Richard Blunt, and Willie Edouin; 
Mesdames K. Lucile Foote, Violet Armbruster, Helen Cress- 
well, Daisy Bryer, and Fanny Brough, Preceded, at 7.50, | 
by THE QUEEN’S PRIZE. 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 
CHRISTOPHER 


| THIS EVENING, at 8, LITTLE 
|COLUMBUS. Messrs. John F. Sheridan, J, Furneaux 


Cook, Jack Thompson, W. 8. Laidlaw, F. Seymour, and 
Kk. J. Lonnen; Mesdames Geraldine Ulmar, Mabel Love, 
Gracie Whiteford, F. Wilson, Eva Greville, C. Cranford, 
Dora Thorne, A, Maxwell, Dorothy Wood, Maud Maude, 
and Addie Conyers. 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Journar the 
following statement will afford some idea :— 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Discussions of the legal events of the week. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


_ Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes. 
sional interest. 


CASES OF THE WEEK. 

Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
for the purpose, of cases of importance decided during 
the current week. 

PENDING LEGISLATION. 


All important measures before Parliament are sum- 
marised in this department. 


LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 
Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 
REVIEWS. 


New legal works are elaborately noticed in this 


department. 
NEW ORDERS, &c. 


In this department are given all new Rules and 
Orders ; in some cases before they can be obtained by 
the public. . 

GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A medium for the interchange of ideas between 








members of the profession. 


COURTS. 





Special reports of cases decided by the Railway 
Commission. Selected cases in the County Courts 
are also reported. All important decisions on Election 
Petitions are reported, and notes are given of decisions 
of importance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 


SOLICITORS’ CASES. 


Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 


APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 
Pains are taken to render these accurate and com- 
plete. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 
Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies 


ANNUAJ, SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s. ; by post, 28s., when 

paid in advance. Single Number, éd. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER 

£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free 
Single Number, 1s. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 

any date. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payabie to H. Viturns. 
OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C 


Fourth Edition, pp. 300, 5s. 


ROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. 
By Prof. Lionen Beare, F.R.S. Facts and Arguments against 
Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, Herbert Spencer, 
Strauss, Tyndall, and many others. 
ra Harrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mal 


VINOLIA CREAM 


FOR 


COLD SORES, BURNING, ITCHING, &c. 


























TOOLE'S THEATRE. 

Under the Management of Mr. H. Tripp Edgar. } 
THIS EVENING, at 8.45, A TRIP TO CHINATOWN, 
Mr. R. G. Knowles, Messrs. Tripp Edgar, De Lange, Stevens, | 
Hilliard, Bousfield, H. Wright, Bernard, &c.; Misses Edith 
Bruce, May Edouin, Edith Vane, Georgie Wright, Kate 
Everleigh, Audrey Ford, Madeline Rowsell, and Texer- 

kansas. At 8, RICHARD’S PLAY. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr. Weedon Grossmith. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE NEW BOY, Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith, Messrs. J. D. Beveridge, J. Beauchamp, 8. War- 
den, K. Douglas, T. Palmer, F. Volpe, T. Kingston, A. 
Helmore, J. L. Mackay; Mesdames Gladys Homfrey, May 
Palfrey, Esm¢é Berenger, A. Bect. Preceded, at 8,15, by 
LOYAL, 


1s. 1}d. and 1g. 9d, per box. 


THROAT «> COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
congh ard affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. | 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited 

by the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable con- 

fections becomes actively healing. 

Sold only in boxes, 7}d., and tins, 1s, 1}d., Labelled : 

EPPS & CO., Lid., Homceopathic Chemists, London. 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


THE BOOKMAN: 


An Illustrated Monthly Journal for 
Bookreaders, Bookbuyers, and Booksellers. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


With 16-page Illustrated Supplement, containing Notices, 
accompanied by Illustrations, of the more important 
lilustrated Books of the Season that have also a literary 
interest. 

The Ordinary Contents include : 


hort Autobio hy. 
4s Coy PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


The Murder of Rizzio. 
(Mary, Queen of Scots.—VIIL.) 
By D. HAY FLEMING. 


F.ederick Tennyson. By W. B MACLEOD. 
The Bagging Mother. vem. By E. J. ELLIS. 
Mr. Gladston3's Translation of Horace. 


By T. E. PAGE. 
Mr. Swinburne’s Latest Essays. 
Mr. Gardiner's History of the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate. ay XT. %. 
Monthly Report of the Wholesale Book Trade. 


News Notes, Novel Notes. The Bookman’s Table, 
The Bookseller, &c., &c. 


Londen: Hopper & Sroventon, 27, Paternoster Row. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 950.— DECEMBER, 1894. —2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS :—A Foretenes, chaps, i.-iv.—— Remits- 
cences or James AnTHony Frovpre—I., by John Skelton, 
C.B., LL.D.——Cetipacy anp THE STRUGGLE TO GET ON. 
—-Tae Toms or Ktye@ Jouw in Worcester CATHEDRAL. 
——Ay Epistie rrom Horacs, on Mr, Gladstone’s New 
Translations. —-Inpoor Lire Nn Paris, ——FE.icity 
Brooke: A Tale of Two Worlds. An Ancient InN.—— 
In “Maqa’s” Liprary.——Tue Position oF Japan, by au 
Tae Coming SrruGe.e. 








Ex-Diplomatist. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Evixscren anv Lonpox. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


DECEMBER. 


FOREIGN VIEWS of LORD ROSEBERY— 
(i.) Froma French Standpoint. By Aveustin Firoy,. 
(ii.) From a German Standpaint. By Professor Deturiick 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: a Critical Study. By Srepnen 
sWYNN, 





\ THREATENED CITY—PEKIN. By M. Rees Davies. 
— HISTORIANS and their METHODS. By Hersenrr A. L- 
ISHER. 

RUSSIA and the BALKAN PENINSULA. By Epwanrp Dicey, C.B. 

A TRUE UNIVERSITY for LONDON. By Montague Crackan- 
TuoRrE, QC, 

Ta fRma iu 1854 and 1894. By General Sir Every Woop, 
i.O.B., V.C. 


THE SPREAD of DIPHTHERIA. By Ronson Roose, M.D. 

UGANDA and the EAST AFRICAN PROTECTORATES. With 
Coloured Map. By Georce S. Mackenzie, 

THE HEART of LIFE. Chaps. V.—VII. By W. H. Matiocs. 


Coarman & Hatt, Ltd. 





The Hew Review 


Coytents—DECEMBER—Price One Shilling. 
THE TRREE CHANCELLORS. By Turovor Baath. 
THE CRAFT of WORDS. By Vernon Lee. 
HOW to MUNICIPALISE the PAWNSHOPS. By Roses Donap. 
SECRETS from the COURT of SPAIN. (VIIL) 
THE GREAT UNDERCLOTHING QUESTION. By Lewis R. S. 
Tomas. 
SHETLAND FOLK-LORE and the OLD FAITH of the TEUTONS. 
By Kart Burp. 
THE EXPERIENCES of a WAR-ARTIST. Illustrated.) By 
Irvine Moyrace. 
SUICIDE among WO MEN. By Wittiam Ferrero. 
REMINISCENCES of BULOW. By Stancey V. MaKower. 
ELDER CONKLIN and other STORIES by FRANK HARRIS— 
1. By Epwarp Dowpen. 
2. By Coventry Parmore. 
THE FIRST STONE. (A Short Story.) 
CHESS (with Problems). By I. Guxspere. 
London: Ws. Heivemany, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 

end Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
‘ave specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 
J Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
ournals. 

Facilities upon the premises Cor Editorial Offices, free. Advertisi 
and Publishing Departments conducted. : v 

Telephone 2759. Telegraph, * Africanism London. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY.” 





Tn small 4to, cloth gilt, 5s, 


THE CAPTAIN’S YOUNGEST, 
PICCINO, 


AND OTHER CHILD STORIES. 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
WITH NUMEROUS PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS BY REGINALD B. BIROH. 


This volume contains four new stories by Mrs. Burnett, one of which tells how the original of 
‘* Little Lord Fauntleroy ’’ lived and grew into the child-hero she has pictured, while the others 
introduce new characters that cannot fail to win a place in the tender heart by the side of 
Fauntleroy and Sara Crewe. 


Lonpon: FREDERICK WARNE & C©O., ann New York. 





BLACKIE & SON'S NEW BOOKS. - 
FROM the CLYDE to the JORDAN: Narrative of a 


Bicycle Journey. By HUGH CALLAN, M A , Author of “‘ Wanderings on Wheel and on Foot through 
Europe,” and “‘ The Story of Jerusalem.’’ With 30 Lilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 











CoMPLETION OF THE First VOLUME. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of PLANTS. From the 


German of ANTON KERNER von MARILAUN, Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna. 
By F. W. OLIVER, M.A., D.Sc., Quain Professor of Botany in University College, London. With 
about 1,000 Original Woodcut Illustrations and 16 Coloured Plates, 

To be completed in 16 Monthly Parts at 2e. 64. each, net; in 4 Half-Vols., cloth, at 12. 6d. each 
net ; and in 2 vols., cloth, 25s. each, net. 

Now ready, Parts I. to VIII., Half-Vols. I. and II., and whole Vol. I. 


BLACKIE’S SCHOOL AND HOME LIBRARY. 


A Selection of the best and most interesting books, carefully Edited to render them suitable for young 
readers. Cloth, 1s. 4d. each, 


Ngw VoLuMEs. 


The Lamplighter, by Miss Cummins.—Cooper's Pathfinder. 
READINGS from CARLYLE: a Selection of Repre- 


sentative Extracts from the Works of Thomas Carlyle, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. KEITH LEASK, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


‘¢ Will be found a useful introduction to the works of the sage of Chelsea. The selectiors are judicious, 


and the notes ample.’’— Athenaeum. 
THINGS WILL TAKE a TURN. By Beatrice 


HARRADEN, Author of “‘ Ships that Pass ia the Night,’’ ‘In Varying Moods,” &c. A New IIlus- 
trated Edition, with 46 Pictures from Designs by John H. Bacon. Square 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


‘* A charming story.’’— World. 


THE ELEVENTH EDITION [48rd Thousand] of the 


UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. A Sketch of Constrasts in Creation, 
and Marvels Revealed and Explained by Natural Science. By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. With 273 
Engravivgs on Wood. Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. Gd. 


Lonvon: BLAOKIE & SON, Limirep, Otv Baivey. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


= - — DEATH DUTIES. 
SUPERIOR EDITION, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. hae 
Feap. 4to, 252 pp., with numerous Illustrations. THE 
ily 


(THEEARLY DAYSof MARLBOROUGH L IVERPOOL awnp 


COLLEGE ; or, Public School Life between Forty and Fifty 
L ONDON anp 
(i LOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


This Company is prepared not only to issue new Life 


Years Ago. To which is added, A Glimpse of Old Haileybury; Patna 
during the Mutiny ; a Sketch of the Natural History of the Riviera; 
and Life in an Oxfordshire Village. } 
By EDWARD LOCKWOOD, indian Civil Service (Retired), 
Author of “ The Natural History of Monghy:.” 
_Siupxix, Marsnatt & Co., Limited, London; Farmer & Soys, 
Kensington. 


SECOND EDITION, price 6s. 


NFLUENZA : its Symptoms, Pathology, | 


Sequels, Mode of Spreading, Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment. 
By JULIUS ALTHAUS, M.D. Consulting Physician to the Hospital 
for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regent's Park. 
** By far the best monograph which has appeared on the subject.” 
Edinburgh Medical Jounal 
London: Longmans & (o., Paternoster-row. 





Policies covenanting to pay the DEATH DUTIES direct to 
the Government Authorities BEFORE GRANT OF PRO- 
BATE, but also to secure the same advantage when desired 


| TO UNENCUMBERED EXISTING POLICIES, 


_... §1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
Heap Orrrtces } >’ CORNHILL, LONDON, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


 LIst._ 
Notice—THE TEMPLE BAR 


MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, 1894, contains, among other 
articles of interest:—LADY JEAN'S VAGARIES. Craps V.- 
VIIL—THEODORE HOOK, SATIRIST and NOVELIST.—A 
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LITERATURE. 


Life of E. B. Pusey. By H. P. Liddon. 
Vol. iii. (Longmans.) 


Tus volume deals with the history of the 
thirteen years from 1845 to 1858, which 
Dr. Pusey himself used to speak of as the 
Period of Struggle. It was the period which 
decided the question whether he and those 
who thought with him could keep their 
standing ground in the Church of England. 
His own personal position was indeed secure, 
after 1852, when Bishop Wilberforce with- 
drew his secret inhibition of Pusey from 
ministering in his diocese, except at Pusey ; 
but the storms which he had already passed 
through filled him with alarm. When Arch- 
deacon Denison and Bishop Forbes were 
attacked for their eucharistic doctrine, he 
could not feel safe till one charge had 
broken down on a technicality and another 
been dismissed with nothing worse than 
an admonition. The impression which the 
period makes upon a reader of the present 
day will ba rather different: it seems a 
period of abortive effort. Keble and Pusey 
are busy with all sorts of projects—sister- 
hoods and commentaries, and a scheme for 
a model parish at Leeds. They are always 
drawing up manifestoes and protests, and 
holding meetings; but nothing seems to 
come of anything. The model parish collapses 
scandalously, the protests and manifestoes 
come to nothing; all that comes of the com- 
mentary is a belated catena on the Minor 
Prophets, with illustrations from archaeology 
and natural history fairly up to date. No 
doubt sisterhoods have flourished ; but the 
movement did not spread from the little 
settlement in Park Village which Pusey 
organised to work in Dodsworth’s parish. 

Thereal importanceof Pusey’s work during 
these years—and it was very great—was that 
his patient, obstinate loyalty and his grow- 
ing authority provided an excellent shelter 
for the considerable class who, while they 
purised what the Church of the Fathers 
and the Church of the counter-Refurmation 
had (which no Reformed Church had then, 
if any has now), could be induced on one 
ground or another either to trust the Church 
of England or to distrust the Church of 
Rome. He risked a great deal rather than 
launch out in wholesale denunciations of 
Popery (which, as he pointed out, J. H. N. 
had done more daringly than anybody): 
they would have offended many whom he 
wished to “save,” and would only have 
hardened them against his collection of 
proofs that much of the Roman system was 
modern. His sermon on the Rule of Faith 





during this period is very characteristic : 
there is not a line of guidance in it, not a! 


word to help an undergraduate to answer 


the question, ‘‘ What ought I to believe?” 
If in doubt, he was referred to the Fathers 
at large. But assuming an undergraduate 
to believe what the preacher held already, 
he was provided with an admirable case 
for believing it sti/l. At this time Pusey 
was not a leader, if he ever was; but he 
was a watchman whose trumpet gave no 
uncertain sound, a standard-bearer who 
never lowered his flag: he held the fort in 
the midst of a growing cloud of skirmishers, 
who obeyed no signals, who kept no ranks, 
and were never driven from the field. 
Beside this general impression, the volume 
has a good deal of episodical interest. One 
learns something of Pusey’s views as to 
sisterhoods and his relations to them ; more 
of the very significant disputes between him 
and Hook and Wilberforce, and his not 
unruffied friendship with Mr, Gladstone ; 
much—many readers will say too much—of 
his own life. There are interesting glimpses 
of the imperious rectitude of Henry of 
Exeter, and of the dignified discretion of 
the future Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster. There are sidelights on the 
baptismal and the eucharistic controversy, 
and on university reform. There are also 
some very curious omissions: there is not a 
word about the Immaculate Conception or 
the Divorce Act ; hardly anything about the 
Papal Aggression. Pusey was as self-centred 
as he was unselfish : what excited others did 
not necessarily interest him. He was quite 
impatient to see how many more cared for 
penitentiary than for preventive work. He 
obviously doubted whether a theory about 
slavery was worth the twenty or forty 
millions that had been paid for it. All he 
cared for was the proof that Eagland might 
be reasonably expected to endow the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland without despoiling the 
Protestants. It comes out more clearly, per- 
haps, in this volume than in its predecessors 
that his munificence was reinforced by the 
classical prejudice against ‘‘luxury”: a 
nation where the standard of expenditure 
of all classes was steadily rising was sure to 
be ruined—history proved it. He allowed 
nothing for the rapid growth of wealth or 
for the cheapening of production. The 
same ingrained conservatism and pessimism 
showed itself in another matter. At the 
time of the Gorham judgment, there was a 
general wish among such as thought with 
Pusey, that questions of doctrine as they 
arose should be decided by synodical 
authority. Mr. Gladstone, who was then 
capable of active interest in practical ques- 
tions which did not necessarily affect the 
nex; general election, was zealous in the 
matter, but argued that, if the laity were to 
be bound by doctrinal decrees, they ought 
to have the opportunity of accepting or 
rejecting dogmas which bishops had an 
exclusive right to frame. Pusey rejected 
the proposal, not so much on the ground 
of absence of precedents (though these 
established their right to elect bishops, 
whose decisions they had no right to 
reject), but because, if the laity had any 
opportunity of voting on doctrine at all, 
they were certain in the long run to 
vote for heresy. In the same way, when 
Mr. Gladstone voted for the first time in 








favour of the emancipation of the Jews, 
Pusey told him he was preparing the reign 
of Anti-Christ, while careful to clear him of 
the charge of betraying his constituents. 
And yet there is no doubt that Pusey was 
enormously clever, as he proved by his 
extremely skilful evidence against the first 
scheme of university reform. He was not 
indisposed to the relaxation of local restric- 
tions, he objected to the abolition of the 
poverty qualification for scholarships ; but 
he threw his main strength into a very 
ingenious argument to prove the superiority 
of the tutorial system to the professorial. 
Under the latter there were no such 
things as standard works; everything that 
had been written five-and-twenty years was 
obsolete, and even the Germans envied an 
university which could still study Hooker 
and Pearson and Bull and Butler. Prob- 
ably he was right: the Oxford system under 
which he grew up, though it did little for 
the advancement of knowledge, was an 
admirable discipline. Each generation 
learnt the same things, and each had the 
fruitful effort of understanding and judging 
what it learnt. Nine pupils out of ten of 
the most influential professor follow 
him without learning to judge. The 
professoriate was instituted in spite of 
Pusey’s warnings; and for many years the 
event seemed to justify him, with one or two 
exceptions—the new professors were orna- 
mental (which does not mean idle), and the 
real work of Oxford was done by tutors 
and coaches as before. A still stronger 
proof of his sagacity was that, in spite of 
everything, he took a lead from the first 
in the new Hebdomadal Council, though 
he employed the time which many of his 
colleagues wasted in talking for talking 
sake, in writing letters of spiritual counsel 
to Sisters of Mercy. 

These are the only Sisters which Pusey 
seems to have thought of, at least till 1858 : 
as in the Primitive Church most Virgins 
were contemplative, he prcbably preferred 
to copy the modern Church of Rome. 
The Park-place Sisters were practically 
district visitors, who lived together, and 
spent five hours a day among the poor; 
two hours were allotted to churchgoing, and 
four and a half to other devotions, including 
a translation of the Breviary, from which 
Pusey fondly hoped he had removed every- 
thing to which Bishop Blomfield could 
object. In this as in other ways his caution 
came short of prudence; from what is said 
and is not said in chap. viii., it is clear that 
at first his personal intercourse with Sisters, 
though, of course, perfectly blameless, was 
often compromising. Dr. Liddon, en revanche, 
is tantalisingly dissreet; he does not give 
one letter to or from Miss Seddon, a really 
remarkable person, who certainly came to 
fill a large place in Pusey’s life. Pusey 
often had to deal with the conflict between 
a religious vocation and real or imaginary 
family claims. We are not told how he 
dealt with it. He seems to have tried to 
confine himself to considering the duty of 
the family, who he held ought to be as 
ready to allow a daughter to leave home to 
be a Sister as to marry. We are not told 
what he thought of St. Jerome, who cer- 
tainly spoke for his age when he wrote: 
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‘‘Calcatum sperne patrem, siccis oculis ad 
crucem evola.”’ 

There is no lack of frankness in dealin 
with Pusey’s relations with Wilberforce an 
Hook. It would certainly have been well 
if Wilberforce, when he came to Oxford, 
had asked the counsel of an older, a more 
learned, as he felt himself, a holier man, 
who moreover knew from inside the move- 
ment which was still distracting the univer- 
sity. Wilberforce did not ask advice ; Pusey 
volunteered it all the more clumsily because 
he meant honestly and tried to be deferential 
to his bishop. All he gained by it was a 
lecture on his adaptations of Roman devo- 
tions and his want of humility. Pusey’s 
self-abhorrence was intense, habitual, un- 
feigned, and so was his self-distrust. He 
was really anxious to be guided—his letters 
to Keble prove it—and yet few men were 
harder to move. He consulted everybody, 
and took his own way. Many saints who 
enjoyed inward and outward prosperity and 
the answer of a good conscience as he never 
did, were much more ready to be overruled, 
much more willing to believe that Superiors 
who disagreed with them might be ia the 
right. Indeed, he hardly recognised that 
in foro interno ecclesiastical superiors had 
any authority at all: they were to be 
obeyed, piecemeal, under protest, but never 
to be trusted. He appealed in good faith 
to the authority of the Church of England 
as a os pointing to Scripture and 
Antiquity. He said himself that Newman 
had leant upon the bishops; he leant upon 
the Church, and very logically agreed with 
Keble that the less his bishop attempted 
to govern him the better. After all, 
so far as the Church of England can be 
said to have had a mind, Wilberforce and 
Hook knew it better; so far as it can be 
said to have a law, they were more loyal : 
they were Anglican Churchmen, he, though 
Newman coined the name for others, was a 
Patristico-Protestant. In the question raised 
by Denison, on which St. Augustine seems 
to have contradicted himself, Pusey had 
much ado to carry Keble with him; but 
when they had decided, although both 
agreed, their decision was not of faith, both 
were equally anxious to bind themselves to 
maintain it against any authority short of 
an Ecumenical Council. In spite of this 
Pusey had a right to complain of Wilber- 
force, who feared him almost as much as he 
distrusted him : he was afraid to prosecute 
him, afraid to inhibit him publicly: afraid 
to let him go to Pusey without officiating : 
afraid to deal the same measure to Stanley, 
who was sure to be less patient than Pusey, 
and, as he tried to believe, as yet less 
dangerous. The difficulty became acute at 
the time of the Gorham judgment, when 
Dodsworth was doing all he could, fairly 
and unfairly, to drag Pusey with him to 
Rome: proving, among other things, that, 





Leeds Parish Church: that work was im- 
perilled by Pusey’s attempt to do better 
by deputy at St. Saviour’s; and, as Manning 
pointed out, it was absurd to send men there 
who were unsettled in order to establish their 
faith in the catholicity of the Church of 
England. As the St. Saviour’s clergy came 
into Hook’s parish (of which he could 
not be expected to forget that St. Saviour’s 
had been part) to denounce his skort- 
comings, Hook was to be excused for losing 
his temper. Longley, no doubt, ought to 
have done something to prove himself a 
common father and a peacemaker: at that 
time he acted asa harsh partisan. Pusey 
was quite unaffected by repeated fiascoes 
whatever Hock, and even Keble, might say, 
he held fast to his patronage. 

If he taxed the toleration of others he 
was tolerant himself. Long before the 
Gorham case arose, he had declared against 
driving out the Evangelicals who were not 
prepared to accept Baptismal Regeneration 
(which he never held to include a change of 
nature). When it arose, he deprecated legal 
proceedings as long as possible. When 
they began, he provided the bishop with 
both theology and precedents. When legal 
proceedings failed, he protested more loudly 
than Manning, who meant more. He 
really seems to have imagined that the sus- 
tained protests of a minbdrity could prove a 
question to be closed which the supreme 
court and two archbishops had declared to 
be open. He met the question of the Royal 
Supremacy in a way of his own. He 
proved that orthodox emperors had exercised 
a predominating influence in ecclesiastical 
affairs to an extent which the seceders con- 
sidered intolerable; he admitted that they 
had never set up anything like the Judicial 
Committee, whereupon he went his way 
groaning as hopefully as usual. 

The full depth of Pusey’s inward gloom 
is revealed in the chapter which treats of 
his first confession (to Keble), which he 
made in 1846, eight years after he had been 
in the habit of hearing confessions. Few 
readers will welcome the revelation. Those 
who recognise him as a saint will resent 
being made to see him as he insisted on 
showing himself to Keble, wrong side out, 
bemoaning his inability to whip himself to 
hurt, or even to beat upon his breast (his 
lungs were too weak), and drawing up a 
rule of life in which, among other things, 
he was never to smile, except upon children 
—even with this exception Keble thought 
the rule tooharsh. He talked of himself as 
covered with leprosy and an utter wreck, and 
lamented his wasted gifts and graces. He 
was really lamenting his lost youth: he was 
never strong, and he habitually over-worked 
himself: the traces of fatigue in the letters 
which he wrote to Wilberforce, when he 
could hardly keep his eyes open, are really 
pitiable. This does not exhaust the matter. 


in fact, confessors had always required a| Pusey had a right to say, ‘‘ When I am 
special commission till the Tractarians re- | weak then I am strong.” What distresses 
vived the confessional. Pusey met the point | us was part of the price he paid for his 


in an ingenious and not uncandid pamphlet 
(“The Church of England leaves her Children 


| 


impressive intensity. It does not follow 
that all saints have to pay it. The 


Free to whom to open their Griefs”), and at | biographer appeals (among others) to the 
last Keble and Gladstone succeeded in paci- | dying St. Augustine and Bt. Froueis de 


fying Wilberforce. Hook had a more serious 
grievance. He had done a great work at 


Sales. Neither are relevant. St. Augustine 
had been a great sioner (which Pusey made 





it necessary to assure posterity he never 
was); but after his conversion he fully 
recognised both his own attainments and 
his position in the Church: he held that no 
Christian, however eminent or exemplary 
(did he ever contradict those who tacitly 
reckoned him among both?), ought to depart 
this life without a solemn season of peni- 
tence; accordingly, he shut himself up for 
the last ten days with the Penitential Psalm. 
As for St. Francis de Sales, he said, 
“ L’abaissement et le mepris de soi doit 
étre pratiqué doucement, paisiblement, con- 
stamment, et non seulement suavement mais 
avec allégresse et gaieté de ccour.” 
G. A. Srvcox. 








English Episodes. By Frederick Wedmore. 
(Elkin Mathews. ) 


Turez of these five ‘‘ Episodes” are 
imaginative pieces of that high class of 
which Mr. Frederick Wedmore’s “‘ Yvonne of 
Croisic” and ‘‘ A Chemist in the Suburbs” 
were previous examples. A reader without 
imagination might regard them as pleasant 
stories; but if he saw no more in them than 
the meagre incidents they record, he would 
miss their essential charm. Mr. Wedmore 
describes the whole five as ‘imaginative 
pieces.” I confess that the second and 
third of the number seem to me to belong 
to quite another category. In the second, a 
swindler from New South Wales runs up a 
big hotel bill, which he does not pay, and 
trifles with the affections of the landlady’s 
daughter: in the third, a small tradesman 
disappears from his home, causes his wife 
and family to believe that he has been 
drowned, and takes another name, and lives 
with another woman, afew miles off. These 
are perhaps true episodes of Enaglish life— 
as eleo of life not English—but no imagina- 
tion was needed for their conception, or 
could fitly be employed upon their treatment. 
Well enough in their place, they do not 
deserve the refinements of style which Mr. 
Wedmore bestows uponthem. Having said 
this, I have no other word of deprecation 
to offer. Indeed, the three pieces that 
remain possess quite enough merit to atone 
for the undesirable proximity of the two 
others. 

These three have nothing in common 
except the quality which makes each of 
them excellent. Love is more or less the 
theme of all three, but the aspect differs in 
each instance. In ‘The Vicar of Pimlico” 
the tender passion is peculiarly tender. It 
dawns upon the still youthful heart of a 
middle-aged clergyman rather as a mild 
suffusing flame than as a consuming fire. 
And it comes in the person of a young girl, 
who first interests him by the unsophisticated 
grace of her presence and the modest frank- 
ness of her nature. It is a new experience 
to the middle-aged man, who does not, in 
fact, realise that it is an experience until, 
pursuing the rule of his life, he finds that 
there is something he must put away if he 
would maintain that single devotion to his 
work which makes for him the sum of duty. 
But this putting away is not done without a 
pathetic effort. One felt incliaed to question, 
at first, whether he should have written the 
letter in which he told Millicent Sergison 
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that he loved her, but that he was not for 
her nor she for him. Mr. Wedmore, how- 
ever, is right. It could not hurt Millicent— 
it could hardly fail to raise her self-respect— 
to know that such a man had loved her. 
The very declaration of his feeling was a 
benediction. If disappointment came with 
the knowledge that there was to be no tie 
and no further communication between them, 
it would not be a lasting shadow, for she 
was only twenty, and youth has a time of 
conquest before it. ‘‘The New ‘ Marienbad- 
Elegy’”’ is a sort of converse to this study 
of renunciation in middle-age of the young 
love that might have been won. Here we 
have an amiable dilettante—a poet and 
lover of art—who goes to Buxton to get 
cured of an attack of gout which his non- 
appointment to the Laureateship has aggra- 
vated. At Buxton the charms of Sylvia 
Rawson gradually steal upon his somewhat 
coddled affections, and he finds that there 
is a possibility of joy in life with which the 
delight of producing immortal verse, or the 
rapture a perfect etching may excite, cannot 
compare. But Sylvia remains placid and 
unmoved, and it turns out that she has had 
her time of love, and that for her the dream 
has passed. The third piece, ‘‘ Katherine 
in the Temple,” is much slighter than the 
other two, and in a different vein from each 
of them; but it is as true, as human, as 
idealised as they. 

It is his power of idealising, and the 

delicate effects he produces, which give dis- 
tinction to most of Mr. Wedmore’s work. 
You are sensible of an atmosphere in which 
the refinements of life expand and flourish 
—an atmosphere too highly rarefied to 
sustain the coarser forms of experience. 
The subtleties of a dainty style are very 
winning in this book. One sometimes feels, 
in reading Mr. Wedmore, that the sentences 
are too richly laden for a structure of so 
delicate a character. Sentence within sen- 
tence, and parenthesis within parenthesis, 
carry what for the moment seems too full a 
largess of good things. But one would not 
have it otherwise. These elaborations are 
like the facets on a gem—they give colour 
and brilliancy. The colour is abundant. 
ne well it comes out in such a passage as 
this : 
‘Sylvia Rawson—it is difficult to describe her, 
except by saying that she would give warmth 
and dignity to any landscape you placed her in. 
She has almost everything—colour, expression, 
and, though not absolute faultlessness, a 
singular distinction, of form. Tall, erect, 
supple; now walks with energy; now lounges 
largely, like an Albert Moore, warm and full. 
Her eyes deep grey, her cheek brown and 
rose-colour, her hair brownish gold. Beauty, 
and the supreme beauty of health. The wind 
and the sunshine have done it, for the nature 
that was made for them!” 


Among the numerous other passages I 
have marked here is one which contains an 
admirable Wedmoresque theory of what is 
best in woman : 


“Elle est trés femme—likes to be liked; 
rejoices modestly in her good looks, her fresh- 
ness, and her vigour; bolds by the old ways; 
believes in God and Man; looks out with 
reverence on the unsolved mystery of the great 
Beyond. Would you have her different ? 
How one compares her with that other type, 





the product of the lop-sided education of the 
middle-class, and of the modern prosperity of 
cities—a type shallowly learned through 
theories and books, angular, bloodless, 
spectacled, unsexed; with fads and fanciful- 
ness in place of imagination—full of cheap 
negations and vulgar denials. One need not 
finish the outline. And back to her I come, 
to end with the phrase that I began with, 
because it is itself an eulogy. She is of her 
own sex—of her own sex entirely. ile eat 
trés femme.” 


Certainly these three English Episodes are 
worthy successors of Mr. Wedmore’s 
Pastorals and Renunciations, and with them 
should represent a permanent addition to 
the literature of the generation. 


Grorce CorrERELL. 








The Meaning of History, and Other Historical | P 


Pieces. 

millans. ) 
Tus volume consists for the most part of 
historical lectures delivered at various insti- 
tutions at various times during the past 
thirty years. About half of them have 
already been published in the form of 
magazine articles, but some of the best now 
appear in print for the first time. 

r. Harrison’s abilities as an historical 
writer are fully recognised by many who do 
not at all agree with the philosophical views 
of which he is so earnest an advocate; and 
they might wish that he had given us more 
books like the present. There are no better 
specimens of popular work, in a good sense 
of the word, than are to be found in several 
of these pieces. 

The first essay, on ‘‘ The Use of History,” 
is an admirable vindication of the study ; 
and even better is the succeeding chapter 
on ‘‘The Connexion of History,” in which 
we have a brilliant sketch of the world’s 
progress from prehistoric times. Of course, 
in such a rapid survey, there are points to 
which exception might be taken. Mr. 
Harrison has been completely carried away 
by the modern tendency, in which we may 
also trace the influence of his philosophical 
school, to glorify Julius Caesar. He 
describes him as a 


By Frederic Harrison. (Mac- 


‘‘consummate general, orator, poet, historian, 
ruler, lawgiver, reformer, and philosopher in 
the highest sense, the statesman magnanimous, 
provident, laborious, large-hearted, affable, 
resolute, and brave.” 

It may be permitted to enter a protest 
against this tone of indiscriminate eulogy ; 
and, heretical though the opinion may be, 
to question-whether we have really any 
solid ground for attributing to Caesar any 
policy but enlightened and far-seeing selfish- 
ness. Many of the grand schemes for the 
benefit of humanity so freely ascribed to 
him appear to exist only in the imagination 
of his admirers; and it is difficult to find 
any confirmation of them in the authentic 
records of the time, as Prof. Seeley long 
ago showed in his excellent essays on Roman 
Imperialism. Then, surely, the praises of 
humanity and magnanimity are very 
strangely bestowed on the perpetrator of 
such a deed of cold-blooded cruelty as the 
death of the gallant Vercingetorix years 
after he had voluntarily surrendered himself 





to save his people. It cannot even be 
seat on Caesar’s behalf that he merely 
ollowed an evil custom of universal ob- 
servance before his time, though such an 
excuse would hardly be sufficient in the case 
of one who is represented as being so trans- 
cendently beyond his age in every respect. 
But, in fact, though it was unquestionably 
a very frequent Roman practice to put cap- 
tive leaders to death, still the tradition had 
been broken through. No captives were 
slain at the triumph of Caesar’s great rival, 
whom it is the fashion systematically to 
depreciate, though this was celebrated 
nearly twenty years before his own. And 
after his time there are but few cases of the 
old barbarous custom, and many striking 
instances to the contrary. It may seem 
ludicrous to compare the poor hen-pecked 
edant Claudius with the “ divine” Julius ; 
but certainly the former’s treatment of 
Caradoc stands out in bright contrast to his 
predecessor's conduct towards Vercingetorix. 
Caesar then must bear the blame of having 
been one of the last to follow an atrocious 
practice, and that under circuinstances of 
peculiar aggravation. 

In a lecture delivered to vacation students 
at Oxford on ‘Some Great Books of 
History,” Mr. Harrison gives some useful 
advice about the choice of historical works 
by the general reader, though objections 
might be raised against certain of his recom- 
mendations. 

The chapter devoted to ‘‘ A Survey of the 
Thirteenth Century ” is a graphic summary 
of the chief features of what the author 
truly recognises as the real culminating 
epoch of the Middle Ages, after which “ the 
flower, the brilliancy, the variety, the poetry, 
the soul of the mediaeval world, were never 
again seen in so rich a glow.” It is, how- 
ever, a questionable generalisation to say 
that ‘‘at the opening of the thirteenth 
century Christendom as a whole rested 
united in profound belief in one religious 
faith,” and to contrast the beginning of 
the century with its close in this respect. 
It would rather seem that the latter half of 
the twelfth century had been marked by 
a widespread revolt against the Catholic 
system, which in the thirteenth was to a 
great extent suppressed. The Albigenses 
were certainly numerous enough in Southern 
France to be made the victims of one of the 
most infernal wars of extermination recorded 
in history before the completion of the first 
decade of the century. Does Mr. Harrison 
think they all sprang up in those few years ? 
On the contrary, there is abundant evidence 
to show that the whole country of Toulouse 
and Languedoc had been described by Papal 
legates as almost in possession of the 
heretics as far back as 1178; and there were 
at the same time numerous anti-Papal 
sects (chiefly Manicheans) in Italy, Flanders, 
and other parts of Europe. It is thus cer- 
tainly incorrect to say ‘‘ there had appeared 
in the age preceding teachers of new doc- 
trines, but their new ideas had not at all 
penetrated to the body of the people.” 

In the papers, entitled ‘‘ What the 
Revolution of 1789 did’ and ‘ France in 
1789 and 1889,” Mr. Harrison gives an 
eloquent and much-needed vindication of 
the good done by the French Revolution. 
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The tendency of late has been to speak of 
the Revolution as something solely evil, as 
a gigantic calamity in the history of the 
human race, to celebrate which, as France 
did in 1889, was as great an absurdity as it 
would be to ‘ celebrate the centenary of the 
Earthquake of Lisbon, or the Black Death.” 
So far have certain writers gone in the way 
of palliating the abuses of the old régime, 
that they have denied that the body of 
the French people really possessed any 
substantial grievances before the Revolu- 
tion; and it has been seriously asserted 
that the condition of the masses in 
France is worse now than it was in 
the last century! These two chapters of 
Mr. Harrison will themselves be enough 
to supply abundant facts in disproof of such 
statements. One point in particular may 
he referred to, which it is painful to dwell 
upon, but about which the truth must be 
told if we are to judge the Revolution 
fairly—the judicial barbarities constantly 
practised under the old monarchy. 
‘*Preliminary torture before trial, mutilation, 
ferocious punishments, a lingering death by 
torment, # penal code which had death or 
hodily mutilation on every page, were dealt out 
freely to the accused without the protection of 
counsel, the right of appeal, or even a public 
statement of the sentence. For ecclesiastical 
offences, and these were a wide and vague field, 
the punishment was burning alive. Loss of 
the tongue, of eyes, of limbs, and breaking 
on the wheel, were common punishments for 
very moderate crimes. Mme. Roland tells us 
how the summer night was made hideous by 
the yells of wretches dying by inches after the 
torture of the wheel. To all but the 
rich and the privileged a civil cause portended 
ruin; a criminal accusation was a risk of torture 
and death.” 

Let it be remembered in justice to even the 
worst of the Revolutionists, that they were 
content with simply killing: they left the 
refinements of torture to such champions 
of the old system as the Royalist insurgents 
of La Vendée, who are commonly regarded 
as faultless heroes of chivalry. 

In another essay Mr. Harrison notes a 
very common English misapprehension con- 
cerning the termination of the Revolutionary 
period, in speaking of “ Oarlyle’s famous 
‘ whiff of grapeshot,’ which he oddly enough 
supposed to have closed the Revolution.” 
Carlyle so speaks of the overthrow of 
the Royalist sections in the streets of 
Paris by the troops of the Convention in 
1795 as to convey the impression that the 
ltevolution came to an end then for good; 
and as the name of Bonaparte plays a 
prominent part in the narrative, it is likely 
that many readers may run off with the 
idea that the latter’s assumption of supreme 
power took place then instead of four years 
later, The mistake of fixing 1795 as the 
end of the Revolution has found its way 
from Carlyle into the majority of English 
books, including even Mrs. Gardiner’s 
excellent little sketch. But, in fact, the 
period of the Directory is as essentially 
revolutionary as that of the Convention; 
aud the obviously true terminal date is the 
actual establishment of his despotic authority 
by Bonaparte in October, 1799, which is 
adopted by all French writers and also by 
our best recent English historian, Mr. 
Morse Stephens. 





Perhaps the most interesting essays in 
the volume are those to which Mr. Harrison 

refixes the general title of ‘The City in 

istory.’” The series commences with a 
paper on “ The City: Ancient, Mediaeval, 
Modern, Ideal,’’ which is followed by others 
on the principal historic cities of Europe— 
Rome, Athens, Constantinople, Paris, and 
London. In treating of Constantinople, 
Mr. Harrison makes an emphatic protest 
against the contemptuous depreciation of 
Byzantine history which till lately was 
universal among English writers. Indeed, 
he would seem himself to have shared the 
prevaling feeling when he wrote, ‘ For the 
true sequence of history we must fix our 
view on Europe, on Western Europe alone : 
we leave aside the East.” This passage 
occurs in an essay which, as we learn from 
the preface, was written as long ago as 
1862; and the author’s tone is now very 
different. ‘‘ Mediaeval and modern annals 
offer to the student no subjects of medita- 
tion more fascinating and more mysterious 
than are the fifteen centuries of New Rome.” 

In the concluding chapter on ‘ Palaeo- 
graphic Purism” Mr. Harrison runs a 
tilt against the reformers of conventional 
spelling, whether in Greek, mediaeval, or 
Oriental names. His line of attack no 
doubt seems plausible to many; but it may 
be doubted whether he does justice to the 
case of those eminent scholars who have 
been so much denounced and ridiculed for 
their orthographical innovations. It is not 
reasonable to contend that, if any change at 
all is to be made, we must be rigidly con- 
sistent : it is surely an intelligible principle 
to leave names which have put on an 
English dress or have become very familiar 
in a particular form in their usual shape, 
and at the same time to endeavour to restore 
the original spelling in the case of others 
which have neither become Anglicised nor in 
any sense familiar. There may be good 
reasons against endeavouring to represent 
Oriental words exactly by an elaborate 
system of diacritical marks most alien to 
the genius of our language; but this has 
not much to do with the question why we 
should be compelled systematically to 
Latinise every Greek name. The resources 
of our own alphabet are perfectly competent 
to represent the Greek forms ; and it cannot 
reasonably be contended that, in the mass 
of cases, they are really any less English 
than the Latin. By compelling the 
youthful student when translating Greek 
to mangle and distort all the proper 
names that he meets with, we throw a 
needless stumbling-block in his way. As 
a reviewer of Grote remarked long ago, 
“Tt is a mere annoyance and a sort of 
barbarism to be compelled to pronounce 
these names one way when reading Greek, 
and another when translating into English.” 
There may in some cases be a doubt as to 
the original pronounciation; but there can 
be no question, as Grote said, that ‘our 
own K precisely and in every respect 
corresponds to the Greek K,” and, in fact, in 
sound to the Latin C as well; but the 
English C becomes an S before several 
vowels, and by employing it for the Greek 
K we are simply “gratuitously taking a 
wrong letter in preference to the right.” 








And there are weighty historical reasons 
for the reform. As Freeman says, for 
those who shut up Greek history within 
the narrow range of one or two centuries it 
may save trouble to write the names in 
Latin fashion; but the historian who takes 
a wider view of the subject must have some 
principle of spelling that will hold good for 
all ages, and the only intelligible rule to go 
by is as far as possible to preserve the 
contemporary orthography. In fact, the con- 
troversy between Latin and Greek spelling 
is very largely one between those who look 
upon the history of Greece as a mere sub- 
ject for dilettante scholarship, and those who 
feel that it is a living thing with a practical 
bearing : not that it is intended to deny 
Mr. Harrison a place in the latter class. 
R. Seymour Lona. 








Two Sunmers in Guyenne: a Chronicle of 
the Wayside and Waterside. By E. H. 
Barker. (Bentley.) 

Ir is always pleasant to meet a book written 

by Mr. Barker. We are sure of finding 

there honest and truthful observation. He 
does not take facts at second-hand, but 
tells us simply what he sees and hears. He 
makes no pretension to a knowledge greater 
than he possesses. He does not pose asa 
scientific botanist; yet he has an eye for 
every wayside flower. He talks no aesthetic 
jargon about art; but his descriptions of 
architecture, even if not technically correct, 
enable us clearly to picture to ourselves the 
buildings which he depicts. He does not 
affect to be an historian; but the historical 
details which he gives are usually taken 
from the best local history, and are very 
different from a mere guide-book summary, 
or a confused reminiscence of a school or 
popular history. But where his writing 
has a real and serious value is in the details 
of the habits, the ways of life, the work, the 
thoughts and aspirations, of the peasants 
among whom he sojourns. No writer 
within our acquaintance gives a more faith- 
ful and trustworthy account of the people 
of the country through which he passes. 

And this is done apparently without effort, 

almost unconsciously, without ror A of 

any kind: we have the record of each day’s 
tramp, with all its fun or pathos, as well 
as with its instruction. 

The scene of the present work is what is 
enerally known as the Dordogne country: 
rom the rise of the river under Mont Dore 

in the Auvergne to its junction with the 

Gironde below Bordeaux. It is the basin 

of this river, with those of its tributaries, 

the Vezcre, the Isle, and the Dromme, 
which is here described. The district is 
interesting in many ways: not least on 
account of the memories and traces which 
still remain of the time when it formed the 
borderland, the debateable ground, between 
the English party and the French during 
the English domination of Guyenne. Many 
pages might almost serve as an illustrative 
commentary to Baring Gould’s novel now 
appearing in the J/lustrated London News. 

Strange, indeed, are the dwellings in which 

the necessities of war, and of life by 

plunder, compelled men then to take 
up their abode. The whole country 1s 
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still marked with the scars of war. War 
in the times of Caesar, wars with the 
English, religious and civil wars, and 
peasant revolts, and, above all, the Revo- 
lution, have all left their traces here. And 
in the later times, when Renaissance archi- 
tecture was added on to the feudal castles, 
when the castellan was no longer a mere 
fightiog man with his arms against every- 
one, when these older sites were occupied 
hy men like Brantéme, Montaigne, 
Fénelon, and Montesquieu, their habi- 
tations are still more lovingly described. 
But above ali else, the instinct of the 
tramp is strong in Mr. Barker. After 
the hard canoe voyage down the Dromme, 
where it is difficult to say whether wood, or 
clothing, or skin, suffered most, his outward 
man became so dilapidated that he was 
never sure of a reception even at a country 
inn. A return to sartorial respectability 
must have been a comfort for a time, if 
only to allay suspicion. 

But to speak of some of the matters from 
which we may learn. If Mr. Barker had 
had time for deeper research, I think that 
he would have found that the communal 
moorland mentioned on p. 52 could not be 
had absolutely for nothing. No rent would 
have been paid for occupying it, but the 
Commune could not relinquish its rights as 
over-landlord. Very curious and varied 
are the unwritten tenures, or rather customs, 
by which such lands were held, and 
stranger still the fact that such tenures 
are remembered and enforced. A man 
might plant trees or any other crop on such 
a tenure, by permission, on the communal 
land, and the produce was his till the stock 
died off, whether it were cereal or pasture 
for so many years, or trees that lived 
through centuries, or the threefold renew- 
ing of the vine—in ary case, he could not sell 
the land; though he enjoyed without charge 
all that could be got from it, yet at the close 
of the period it would revert to the Commune. 
So, too, when he mentions the fierce hatred 
which sometimes existed, and still exists in 
milder form, between neighbouring villages. 
Almost always I have found that this has 
been the result of different tenures. On 
the same great estate the inhabitants of one 
parish might hold their land on fairly 
equitable terms, with practical freedom, and 
the next parish hold theirs on the most 
oppressive feudal terms, and with the most 
irritating restrictions, from the same lay or 
ecclesiastical over-lord. Hence the hatred 
which comes of futile envy, hence the cry 
for equality overmastering that for liberty. 

The instance mentioned on p. 197 of 
neighbours collecting to mow the landlord’s 
field without other pay than two huge 
meals, seems to me to be a remnant of a 
system of things of which fuller traces are 
found farther south, which I have named 
the vicinal system: it marks one of the 
stages of the passage between collective and 
individual landed property. The Metayer 
system, as Mr. Barker remarks, is by no 
means coming to an end in France ; but it is 
one that cannot be improvised, it depends 
so entirely on mutual honesty and trust 
and forbearance. Most unexpected is the 
remark of the Trappist Monk, on p. 268, as 
to those who begged of the monastery, 





‘* ‘Men looking for work?’ I asked innocently. 

‘** Yes’; replied the monk, without moving 
a muscle of his stolid face, ‘and who pray to 
God that He will not give them any.’ ” 


Is this an echo from the outer world, or 
is it the genuine experience of the Trappists, 
who have done so much to help their poorer 
neighbours to work with profit in the wilds 
of the Double ? 

To turn to art, or rather to architecture, 
Mr. Barker follows others in deriving the 
Perigord domes from Venice. I believe 
them to be far older in origin. The build- 
ing which Peter of Perigueux describes in 
the latter half of the fifth century in his 

oem, ‘‘De Uita Martini” (Lib. V., 536), 
eginning with the line— 

‘* in conum surgens turritae molis in altum 

mirificum tendebat opus,” 


seems to me to be a clumsy description of 
some ancestor of these domes of the Peri- 
gord. Why does Mr. Barker sneer at 
the “‘lavabos’’? The custom of washing 
at them I grant is offensive; but the 
structures themselves, and the rarer torch- 
holders in the old open chimneys, are often 
some of the finest specimens of the potter’s 
(not porcelain maker’s) art to be met with 
in Southern France. 

I may just mention two printer’s slips, 
easily remedied: a ‘‘ not” has slipped out 
in p. 332, il. 17; and Castres (p. 393) is 
above, and not below, Bordeaux. 

Mr. Barker has added to the debt that all 
his readers owe him for a truer acquaint- 
ance with that land of Northern Aquitaine, 
which hehasmadehis study and his residence 
for many a delightful year. 

WEntTWortH WEpsTER, 








NEW NOVELS. 
The God in the Car. By Authony Hope. 
2 vols. (Methuen.) 


A Drama in Dutch. By Z. Z. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Her Own Folk. By Hector Malot. 


In 
In 2 vols. 


In 2 


vols. (Heinemann.) 
Peter’s Wife. By the Author of ‘ Molly 
Bawn.” In 3 vols. (White.) 


Love in Idleness. 
(Macmillans. ) 


The Highway of Sorrow. By Hesba Streiton. 
(Cassells. ) 


David Pannell, 
(Hutchinson. ) 


Amygdala. By Mrs. Edmonds. 


Lesser’s Daughter. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


His latest is the strongest book that Mr. 
Anthony Hope has written. The advance 
this author has made is remarkable ; but till 
The Prisoner of Zenda and The Godin the Car, 
he had not gained that difficult step in 
the path of the great writer, flexibility. 
Able, brilliant often, sometimes significant, 
always interesting, as he is in his earlier 
books, Mr. Hope wrote as a skilled amateur 
with the rapier fences: that is, with know- 
ledge and skill, but without that masterly 
ease which is synonymous with victory. 


By F. Marion Crawford. 


By Mrs. Alfred Marks. 


(Bell.) 
By Mrs. Andrew Dean, 








The Prisoner of Zenda is delightful in its 
kind; but Zhe Indiscretion of the Duchess 
proves that this kind is not one which 
the author should cultivate too assidu- 
ously. In Zhe God in the Car Mr. Anthony 
Hope has concentrated his powers on the 

ortraiture of an individual. The story is, 
in fact, little more than the representation 
of Willie Ruston, an Englishman of a re- 
markable type, the type which includes 
such men as Sir Richard Burton and Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes. Every other personage is 
subsidiary : even Mrs. Dennison, who stands 
out clear and convincing, and is not only the 
most interesting person in the book after 
Ruston, but the chief influence in his career 
and character. In actual life Ruston was a 
man to win his way by domineering energy ; 
and in the novel which is his record, the 
reader is, in like manuer, won against his 
will. The ‘‘man of Omofaga” was a filibuster 
by nature; a law-abiding citizen by the 
fortune of hazard. He had the makings 
of a great captain; but he had in excess 
the defects of those qualities which charac- 
terise great captains: insensibility to the 
claims, needs, and sufferings of others; 
callousness before sorrow, disaster, and the 
death of the most intimate friends ; savagery 
against opposition, more brutal than manly 
—in a word, a prodigious amount of vital 
energy and a barely perceptible leaven of 
human kindness. He was a man who by 
no possibility could make any woman happy. 
Naturally, therefore, he had an overwhelmin 

fascination for some women. The centra 
interest in Zhe God in the Car is the three- 
part duel between Ruston, Mrs. Dennison, 
and Fate. Ruston believed he could win 
all things ; Mrs. Dennison craved to win 
one thing in losing all else; Fate with 
quiet indifference made other arrangements. 
The story, I think, istoolong. Occasionally 
the author has been tempted into “ asides” 
which do not strengthen his narrative, and 
once or twice weaken it: as in the case of 
Ruston’s taking a friend’s children for a 
walk and indulging them with cakes and ices. 
It is, in itself, a pleasing episode: it might 
well be characteristic of a man of Ruston’s 
type: but it is utterly out of keeping with 
the actual ‘‘man of Omofaga.” Notwith- 
standing that the story is a novel of charac- 
ter rather than of complicated and rapid 
movement, it is not so carefully written as 
we have aright to expect from Mr. Anthony 
Hope. He has one irritating and un- 
scholarly fault: an excessive use of the 
“dash.” Topen Zhe God in the Car at random, 
and at pp. 236-7 of vol. ii. find no fewer 
than sixteen of these superfluous annoyances. 
Again, too frequently there are clumsy and 
even obscure locations: for example, 


“‘The nuances of a woman’s attraction towards 
a man, whether it be admiration, or interest, 
or pass beyond—whether it be liking and just 
not love—or interest runuing into love—or love 
masquerading as interest, or what not, Willie 
Ruston recked little of.” 

Again, is it worth while for the author of 
The Dolly Dialogues solemnly to enunciate 
such a obvious truism as, ‘“‘He was 
a man, and a young man. He liked 
women, and clever women—yes, and hand- 
some women”? Finally, is Mr. Anthony 
Hope an amateur steeplechaser that he 
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should come to grief over his ‘ do’s,” and 
prepositions and other small fences: as in, 

‘‘ But to spend your time thinking of or about 
women, or, worse still, of or about what women 
thought of you, seemed poor economy of pre- 


hours, inevitable now and again—but to be 
driven or laughed away when there was work 
to be done.” 


There is, I repeat, too much of this kind of 


ig so able and entertaining a novelist that 
many will regret if they see him lapse into 
the mere producer. Zhe God in the Car, so 


yood in the main, so subtle and clever, and | ing the guile of the snake, as Kate Cloud’s 


often so deft and sprightly, is not without 
its omens, to which Mr. Anthony Hope 


would do well to pay heed. There is another | authors who thrum away at the well- 
car of Juggernaut than that in which, for | battered notes, Du Sang, de la Volupté, et 


his brief hour, Ruston of Omofaga was god. 


It was to be expected that the success of 
Mr. Maarten Maartens would attract others 
to follow his example. It would not be fair, 
however, to let it be inferred that ‘‘ Z. Z.” 
is a mere imitator. He has found the genre 
congenial, and has adopted it; as a promis- 
ing art student, suddenly brought under the 
influence of Velasquez or Rembrandt, might 
follow as his own a method which was best 
for his development and advantage. ‘‘ Z%, Z.” 
may be English, or a Hollander capable of 
literary expression in our language; but I 
am inclined to believe, from internal evi- 
dence, that he is, rather, an Anglo-Dutch 
resident in London, English in the main, 
hut with an innate nostalgia for Holland 
aod Dutch life. There is reserve in this 
first venture, which is a strong indication of 
good work to come. There are not many 
novelists who, at the last, would have let 


Peter Van Ejjk leave the stage of 
the somewhat narrow but, to him, 
poignant drama, wherein he is _ the 


most attractive actor, without either a 
conscious rapprochement between himself and 
his unkaown son, or at least a suggestion 
that they might one day find happiness, the 
one in the other. There is,in 4 Drama in 
Dutch, the convenient local colour which 
is the result of experience or careful know- 
ledge. The personages are well delineated ; 
but it is probably a matter of temperament 
_whether one can enjoy, or weary of, com- 
pany such as theirs, The hero, called 
Martin Roberts (though, unknown to him- 
self and others, really Maarten Van EKijk), 
is an industrious, but not very interesting, 
young man. ‘The merchant, Peter Van 
Kijk, notwithstanding the slight space he 
occupies, is by far the most memorable 
character. Even he, however, is sketched 
too loosely. In the writer's mind he has 
been apprehended, but not realised. One 
or two of the minor personages—Mrs. De 
Griendt, with her overwhelming vulgarity, 
the clerk Vroom, with his proud ownership 
of a galloping consumption, a second wife, 
and a passion for free feeding, all on 
eighteen shillings a week—are well depicted. 
It will be interesting to see how “ Z. Z.” 
will develop. At present, he lacks not only 
Mr. Maarten Maartens’s literary skill, but 
also his serene outlook, his breadth, his 
wise sanity. 

M. Hector Malot has written so many 
novels, that the recent announcement, to the 





| editions rather than new books: that is 
'to say, the third novel is little different 
cious days—amusing to do, may be, in spare | from the first, or the thirtieth from the 


| But M. Hector Malot has always deserved 
thing in Mr. Anthony Hope’s new book. He ' well of his countrymen. I fancy his country- 





effect that he would write no more, is less 
of a misfortune than might be supposed. 
He is one of the many who produce fresh 


third. There is more range, more individu- 
ality, in a single work of Balzac, than in 
many a ‘‘ collected edition in thirty volumes.” 


women read him less approvingly. For he 
is of the cohort who sustain the Young 
Person. He is as harmless, while protest- 


inane lover in ‘ John-a-Dreams.” The 
representative French father, weary of 


de la Mort (apologies to M. Maurice Barré’s 
new book!), turn to writers like M. Hector 
Malot, who are sure not to give Mademoiselle 
too near or too vivid a picture of life. But, 
while this really able and, in his own way, 
excellent romancist, is not a man who will 
create even the smallest eddy in the sea of 
literature, it must be admitted that he does 
not distort the realities in the manner of his 
more popular rival, M. Georges Ohnet. 
This romance, which Lady Mary Lloyd has 
translated with sufficient skill, is distinctly 
at its author’s highest level. Moreover, it 
is less ‘‘ missy,” more actual, than any other 
of his books I have read. Her Own Folk 
is an interesting story, of a kind of which 
we have so great a quantity in this country, 
that it is a matter of surprise the translator 
set herself to add to the number. 


Peter’s Wife may be regarded as another 
futile flotsam from that derelict, the three- 
volume novel. Frankly, it is books of this 
kind to which is due the success of the 
long-delayed revolt against the continued 
existence of what had become a para- 
lysing evil. Mrs. Hungerford is, I believe, 
a popular writer: justly, no doubt. Jolly 
Bawn, Nora Creina, and other novels from 
her pen, must be familiar to the assistants 
at all circulating libraries. But even the 
high spirits and praiseworthy industry which 
characterise Peter’s Wife cannot redeem its 
weariness as an exposition of life, its dreary 
conventionality in method, thought, and 
style. The story improves in the third 
volume; and probably there are many 
readers who will accept it all with pleasure, 
including the innumerable dashes and 
asterisks which, to a few less ardent enthu- 
siasts, must be as wire-fences in a fox- 
hunting country. 

Mr. Marion Crawford is one of the most 
versatile of living novelists. One is never 
sure what to expect from him, and that 
alone conduces to his wide popularity. The 
American in him is becoming more pro- 
nounced than the Roman-American; and 
there are fewer excursions to lonely English 
parishes, Munich byways, and mysterious 
Bohemian castles. Love in Idleness is a 
pretty little love-story : pretty in its setting, 
in its sentiment, in its style, and, I may 
add, in its ‘‘get-up.” Its format, indeed, 
is delightful: in size, shape, flexibility, as 
well as in its type and binding, no better 
pocket volume is on the market. The scene 





of the story is a much frequented seaside 


resort not far from New York; the chief 
dramatis personae are Fanny Trehearne and 
Louis Lawrence. There is also a dangerous 
but unsuccessful rival; and three ladies 
rather relentlessly depicted as ludicrous old 
maids, whereas they are simply thwarted in 
their true vocation. The narrative is occu- 
pied with the peculiar form of flirtaciousness 
affected by the heroine. The book might be 
entitled ‘‘ The Aggravatingness of Fanny.” 
But at last Miss Trehearne ceases from 
troubling ; and, despite a bump on the head 
from the boom of a cat-boat, the hero is 
made happy. Something of the freshness 
and brightness of that Bar Harbour sea, 
that blithe air, has passed into Love in 
Idleness ; if, likewise, something of the chilly 
atmosphere, the unredeeming light. The 
little book is one of the cleverest and 
daintiest things Mr. Marion Crawford has 
done. Those who think 4 Cigarette Maker’s 
Romance one of his best books, will rank 
Love in Idieness even higher than do those 
who, like the present writer, find his highest 
achievement in Zo Leeward and A Roman 
Singer. 

Miss Hesba Stretton is opportune in the 
publication of her Highway of Sorrow. The 
tragic history of the persecuted Stundists 
has moved all Europe to sympathy, and all 
enlightened people to indignation bordering 
on disgust. There are many Russians and 
Germans who palliate, even if they do not 
approve, the extreme of action against the 
Jews ; and mistaken, cruel, and impolitic as 
these Jiidenhetze measures may be, there 
can be no question that Israel in Germany, 
and still more in Russia, gives cause for 
much hatred, resentfulness, and alarm. In 
the instance of the Stundists there is no 
such move at work. These people are quiet, 
earnest, right-living, peace-loving people, 
akin to our Quakers. All they want is to 
worship God in their own way. There is 
much interesting and authentic information 
about them and their lives and opinions to 
be gained from Miss Hesba Stretton’s book ; 
but, over and above this, the Highway of 
Sorrow may be read for its own sake, as 
a romance charged with a strange and 
moving pathos. 


Mrs. Alfred Marks, better known perhaps 
by her maiden name as Mary Hoppus, has 
already won, and particularly by Masters of 
the World, a well-deserved reputation. David 
Pannell should not only sustain this reputa- 
tion, but signally enhance it. It is admir- 
ably and reticentiy written, and as a study 
of conscience is singularly acute and con- 
vincing. Pannell is an artist, a flower of 
genius (or talent rather); sprung from a rude 
soil, and nurtured amid uncongenial circum- 
stances. He goes to Rome, and, to be 
succinct, flourishes on the head of an acted, 
though an unspoken, lie. The story turns 
upon this insincerity; upon its effects on 
himself, on the woman he loves, on his 
career. ‘Pannell was so much afraid of 
telling a lie that he forgot to be anxious to 
tell the truth”: therein is the pity, the 
pathos, and the commonplace tragedy of the 
man’s life. ‘‘ He might have been original, 
if he hed not been afraid”: therein is a 
keen recognition of his fatal flaw, and of the 
flaw of many another; for true it is that 
innate courage, as distinct from physical 
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hardihood, is inseparable from genius. Let 
me add that Mrs. Alfred Marks’s new story 
has Rome for its background, and that for 
lovers of the Eternal City there isan enhanced 
pleasure in her extreme economy of descrip- 
tion. There are places whose names are 
a sufficient evocation. Who wants descrip- 
tions of the wind-haunted Baths of Cara- 
calla? David Pannell is a striking book, 
and is as welcome for its —— style 
as for its subtle analysis, its profund human 
interest. 


For the two remaining books, or booklets, 
on my list I have nothing but a word of 
cordial recognition of their merits. Amyg- 
dala—in consideration of the title, why is 
the cover-ornamentation not an almond- 
spray ?—is a sympathetic, interesting, and 
well-told episode in the Greek War of 
Liberation. Mrs. Edmonds is well known 
both as a poet and romancist; and all who 
have had pleasure in her prose and stories 
of contemporary life among the Hellenes 
should read this daintily-printed and prettily- 
bound romance. It is pleasant that one of 
the best examples of cheap and artistic 
book manufacture now procurable is so 
worthy of its charming setting. 


Mrs. Andrew Dean’s powerful and en- 
thralling study, in one of the many phases 
of contemporary Judaism, is the forty-third 
addition to the ‘‘ Pseudonym Library.” It 
seems to me one of the ablest volumes in 
that, on the whole, able and entertaining 
series. 

Wiuiam Saarp. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Use of Life. By the Right Hon. Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. (Macmillans.) 
The commonplace book of a wide and thought- 
ful reader must necessarily have a value, and 
that value is largely increased when—as in the 
present instance—the reader is a man of affairs as 
well as of letters. Apothegms are api to stick 
in the throat instead of the mind. Sir John 
Lubbock’s great merit is that he is able to 
render a good many dry morsels of knowledge 
easy of digestion, and thus convert them into 
actual food for the mind. The topics discussed 
in this essentially ‘‘ handy ’’ book include pretty 
well all that engage men’s thoughts nowadays, 
and, indeed, some about which they seldom 
think at all. Among the former may be 
classed health, recreation, money matters, and 
education ; among the latter, it is to be feared, 
patriotism, citizenship, character, and the 
Christian graces must have a place. On all 
these, as well as on other scarcely less import- 
ant subjects, Sir John has collected much, and 
expresses it so pleasantly that we are sure he 
will escape the fate of the New Zealand convert 
of whom his chief told the missionary that ‘he 
gave us so much advice that at last we put 
him to death.” Indeed, to curtail the exist- 
ence of the man who is doing his best to show 
us how to make the most of life would be a 
worse than parricidal act. ‘‘ Full of wise saws 
aud modern instances,’’ full of wit and wisdom 
gathered from every sort of field, this little 
book is just the kind of companion to have at 
hand. It suggests thoughts; it answers 
questions without troubling us to ask them; it 
reasons and does not dogmatise; it is cheerful, 
humorous, charitable, and conscientious; is 
never intrusive, and it will be our own fault if 
we allow it to become a bore. ‘There is 
nothing men are so anxious to keep as life,” 
says Sir John, ‘and nothing they take so little 





pains to keep well.” They are now shown how 
to do it by one who is himself an example as 
well as a teacher. 


The New Standard  Elocutionist. By 
Alfred H. Miles. (Hutchiason.) To tran- 
scribe the whole of Mr. Miles’s closely-printed 
title-page would be an appalling and space- 
devouring task: so we will only say that, in 
addition to some 500 pieces suitable for reci- 
tation, his volume contains a treatise on the 
anatomy, physiology, and hygiene of the 
vocal organs, by Mr. Lennox Browne; a chapter 
on the art of introducing musical accompani- 
ments into elocutionary recitals, by Mr. Clifford 
Harrison ; and a very full and practical educa- 
tional introduction, dealing with both the 
selection and the rendering of the pieces, by 
the editor himself. Of course, as a matter of 
fact, all that is most essential in the art of elocu- 
tion can only be learned from the example and 
personal instruction of a proficient ; but every- 
thing that can be taught in print is taught 
most admirably and sensibly in Mr. Miles’s 
essay, which is really more valuable than the 
work of his collaborators, though professional 
elocutionists and advanced amateurs will find 
a. interesting and helpful in Mr. 
Clifford Harrison’s note on musical accom- 

animents. Mr. Lennox Browne’s paper is a 
ucid and instructive little treatise; but much 
of it is necessarily apart from the practical 
necessities of those who will use the volume. 
The collection of pieces both in prose and 
verse seems to us varied, inclusive, and in 
every way admirable; and we see no reason 
why the book should not become what it 





claims to be—a ‘‘standard” work. Various 
favourite selections from the work of Lord | 
Tennyson have been excluded, we presume by | 
copyright restrictions, but they are easily | 
accessible elsewhere, and there is no lack of | 
choice. We confess we are quite unable to | 
understand why some poems—thus distin- 
guished from the rest by no obvious considera- 
tion—are printed in the form of prose. If 
some, why not all? though the question we 
feel most disposed to ask is, why any’ The 
metrical form is a real assistance to the 
memory; and though the eccentric printing 
may be regarded as a safeguard against sing- 
song, it tends to obscure the rhythmical feeling 
which every competent reciter must desire to 
preserve and embody. Still, when all deduc- 
tions are made, the book remains one of the 
best manuals of its class. 


The Humour of Spain. By Susette M. Taylor. 
Illustrated by H. R. Millar. (Walter Scott.) 
The humour of Spain is so abundant that it is 
almost impossible that any two selectors from 
it would choose the same examples. After 
having with utmost care filled the pages of any 
ordinary volume, there would still remain a 
huge mass from which we might doubt whether 
another better selection might not be produce. 
Even when telling old-world tales, the common 
property of many lands, the Spaniard often 
adds something which makes them smack of 
the soil and gives them a raciness not found 
elsewhere. Of this there are several examples 
in the present volume. The editor has done 
her work well. Few of the translations are 
original, but they are taken from the best 
sources. The selections made are far better 
than we should have expected from that curious 
sentence on the first page of the Introduction : 
‘‘Here alone 32,000 persons were condemned 
to the Auto-da-fé!’? We miss, however, a 
few pieces that we should have expected. The 
celebrated sonnet to Violante by Lope de Vega 
(or whoever may be its author) is not given. 
Often as it has been imitated, the origiual 
seems to be genuinely Spanish. An excellent 
version of it may be found in Lord Holland’s 





Life of Lope (p. 204), and several others are in 





existence. Fernan Caballero might have been 
better represented than by a folk-lore tale. 
Some of the dialogues in her novels are full of 
humour. The “ notes critical and biographical ” 
are a useful addition. They contain, however, 
a fewslips. She/ton, not Shenton, is the name 
of the first English translator of Don Quivote. 
The Cronica del Cid was printed at Burgos in 
1512, not 1552. Why is only half a line given 
to Leopoldo Alas (Clarin), a better critic in his 
own line than Blanco Garcia, whom our author 
too exclusively follows? More might have 
been said of Selgas, whose serious work is far 
superior to his comic writings. The tale from 
Hartzenbusch is one of seven, written to 
console a friend for the cropping of her hair in 
fever, all the heroines of which are deprived of 
their luxuriant tresses. This fact adds greatly 
to the fun. But the selection is distinctl 
good, when all is said, and few readers will 
regret being thus introduced to some of the 
rich humour of Spanish literature. 


Tales of the Masque. By J. H. Pearce. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) Mr. Pearce has written 
one or two books that had distinct merit. We 
may reasonably look to him for consistently 
good work; for at his best he writes ex- 
ceedingly well. Sometimes, however, he 
struggles against his better judgment, and on 
these occasions he is not so pleasant to read. 
His Tales of the Masque make but a tiny book, 
and we could wish they were all-successful. 
But we are bound to blame some of them, to 
feel annoyed concerning others. Yet our 
verdict is one of nearly unalloyed praise ; for 
better work than ‘‘Leah,” more exquisite 
episodes than ‘‘A Voyage to the Golden 
Land,” have not been submitted to us for many 
a long day. 


The Revolted Woman. By C. G. Harper. 
(Elkin Mathews.) The contents of this book 
are by no means of such a kind as its im- 
pudently attractive appearance seems to 
suggest. Instead of finding dainty yet 
malicious little essays, we are plunged into an 
angry controversy on most serious subjects. 
Mr. Harper is greatly in earnest ; his temper is 
not the most amiable, and he has plenty of 
pluck. Though not a polished writer, fre- 
quently mistaking brutality for epigram and 
abuse for argument, there is vigour in his 
style. Moreover, he is so amazingly and in- 
discreetly honest that we forgive him all his 
trespasses in the matter of bad grammar and 
bad taste. When he keeps his temper under 
control, he manages to say a good many 
shrewdly sensible things. He has the advan- 
tage, too, of being almost entirely in the right. 
Up to now no one has spoken so cy . 
therefore we weaker ones, who have only dared 
to think, should be willing to ignore most of 
his faults. 


Overheard in Arcady. By Robert Bridges. 
(Dent.) Mr. Robert Bridges is fortunate in 
his name. Whether he is lucky in other 
respects we leave an open question. For our 
own part we acknowledge that half his book 
rests unread. Mr. Bridges must turn to more 
patient and more capable critics. His work 
seems to us superfluous and inadequate. Had 
he caught the manner, or an echo of the 
manner, of Stevenson and Howells, there were 
no difficulty in pleading for him. But he has 
failed so ubsolutely that none could tell, listen- 
ing to the reading of his pages, which strove 
to parody Will o’ the Mill, and which Silas 
Lapham. Mr. Bridges writes good English : 
there is nothing slovenly or crude about his 
work. He has failed to do that which he set 
out to do, and there is an end of the matter. 
That he will yet produce stuff worth consider- 
ing is probable, for he knows the mechanical 
part of his business and has humour ; also his 
style, when not judged as an imitation of the 
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work of others, is distinctly easy. Though his 
book is a failure, it is the failure of a man who 
knows how to write—who will do well when he 
has found his subject. 

Muggleton College: its Rise and Fall. (Con- 
stable.) Though it were absurd to call the 
story of the rise and fall of Muggleton College 
literature, it would be unjust to abuse it. 
Neither better nor worse than the usual run of 
such productions, it will amuse a good many 
readers. The writer who aims only at being 
humorous generally bores the intelligent. 
The author in this case has been wiser than 
some of his rivals, and has made his fable as 
short as sible. The satire is not without 
point, and the scheme of the story is really 
funny. One merit distinguishes it above most 
works of this class: it is not at all vulgar, 
which quality goes a good way to disarm 
criticism. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. A. J. Batrour’s new book, to be en- 
titled T'he Foundations of Belief: being Notes 
Introductory to the Study of Theology, will be 
published by Messrs. Longman « Co. early in 
January. 

MEssrRs. MACMILLAN will shortly send to 
press a new poem by Mr, Alfred Austin, called 
England's Darling ; but its publication may be 
postponed till after the appearance of a second 
volume of 7'he Garden that I Love. Mr. Austin 
is likewise engaged on a volume of critical 
essays, to bear the title The Bridling of Pegasus. 


Mr. R. M. Garnier, author of a History of 
the English Landed Interest, will shortly publish 
with Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. a 
work entitled Annals of the British Peasantry. 
It is virtually a history of the labouring class, 
commencing from tribal times and ending at 
the present day. 

Mr. Geo. F. BLAoK, assistant keeper of the 
National Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh, 
has in preparation a work dealing with Scottish 
Charms and Amulets, to be published by Mr. 
George P. Johnston. Mr. Black is desirous of 
making the work as complete as possible, and 
will be g:ateful to anyone for information of 
such Scottish charms or amulets as have not 
hitherto been described. All assistance given 
will be acknowledged in the work. 


THE new volume of the “Irish Library,” 
published by Mr, T. Fisher Unwin, will appear 
in the course of about a fortnight, under the 
title of The Jrish Song-Book. The editor, Mr. 
Perceval A. Graves, has collected the best Irish 
lyrics from the time of Tom Moore to that of 
W. B. Yates and Katharine Tynan. An appro- 
priate Irish melody is printed over each song. 


Messrs. Ginn & CoMPANY announce a series 
of handbooks on the history of religions, under 
the editorship of Dr. Morris Jastrow, professor 
of Semitic languages at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The first of the series, which is 
already at press, is T'he Religions of India, by 
Prof. E. W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr. This 
will be followed, in the course of next year, by 
The Religions of Babylonia and Assyria, by the 
general editor; and The Religion of the Ancient 
Teutons, by Prof. P. D. Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, of Amsterdam. 

In Madame Blavatsky and her ‘* Theosophy,” 
which Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. will 
shortly publish, Mr. Arthur Lillie gives a 
popular account of the Russi:n lady and of the 
evolution of her Mahatmas, including also a 
sketch of the old Theosophists of the West. 
The book has chapters comparing her teaching 
with genuine mysticism of the Buddhists and 
the Brahmin Yogis. 

Messrs. MAcmiIttaAn & Co. have in the 
press two new reading-books for elementary 





schools, to be called The Citizen and the State. 
Part. I., by Mr. E. J. Mathew, will deal with 
‘* Representative Government”; Part. II., by 
Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, with the ‘‘ Industrial 
and Social Life of the Empire.” 

THE first volume of ‘‘The Time-limited 
Series” announced by the Roxburghe Prese, 
will be Phantasms, consisting of a collection 
of short stories illustrating posthumous per- 
sonality and character, by Mr. Wirt Gerrare, 
who, in an introductory preface, expounds his 
own theory of apparitions. The book, to be 
issued Seemnediintel , will not be on sale after 
March 31, 1895, and no further edition will be 
issued during the continuance of the copyright. 


Messrs. Dicpy, Lone & Co. will publish 
shortly a new work by Mr. James J. Moran, 
entitled Jrish Stew. 


Amone the latest additions to ‘ Darton's 
Penny Popular Library” will be Tales by 
M. Betham Edwards, L. T. Meade, and Helen 
Shipton. This series already includes stories 
by Miss Peard, F. Scarlett Potter, Christabel 
ee and the author of the “‘ Atelier du 

ys.” 

Messrs. CassELL & Co. are preparing a new 
issue of The World of Wit and Humour, which 
will include a selection from the humorous 
writers of the present day, with illustrations 
by F. Barnard, G. G. Fraser, C. L. Pott, Tom 
Browne, Max Cowper, Jack Yeats, C. Glover, 
Bernard Partridge, and Gordon Browne. The 
first part will appear on December 20. 


Messrs. JAMES CLARKE & Co. have in pre- 
paration a new edition of Biological Religion, 
the reply to Prof. Henry Drummond’s “‘ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World,” by the late Dr. 
T. Campbell Finlayson. The last edition was 
published in 1885. 

WE understand that the Bookworm in its 
present form will be discontinued at the end 
of the present volume, in view of e fresh and 
more comprehensive departure at an early date. 


THE December number of the Antiquary will 
contain articles on ‘‘English Glassmaking,” 
by Mr. E. W. Hulme; on “‘ Staves of Office,” 
fully illustrated; and on ‘Bishop Gibson’s 
Visitation of the Diocese of London in 1738,” 
by Dr. Sparrow Simpson. 

A cuuRcH Historical Society has been formed 
at Sion College, under the presidency of the 
Bishop of Peterborough, and with Canon G. F. 
Browne, of St. Paul’s, as chairman of com- 
mittee. The Bishops of Durham, Oxford, and 
Salisbury have also promised their help. The 
special objects of the society are, to maintain 
the true historical position of the Church of 
England, and to turn the attention of students 
to the salient points of the Church’s history in 
relation to its present position. 

At the London Institution, on Monday next, 
Mr. Edmund Gosse will deliver a lecture on 
‘The Literary Movement of the Century.” 


Ar the meeting of the Elizabethan Society, 
to be held at Toynbee Hall on Wednesday next, 
Mr. Sidney Lee will read a paper on ‘‘ Thomas 
Nash, Satirist.” 

At the meeting of the Viking Club, to be 
held at the King’s Weigh House Rooms on 
Friday next, at 8.30 p.m., De. Jon Stefansson, 
of Copenhagen, will read a paper on ‘‘ Scandi- 
navian Influence on English Literature.” 


THE opening meeting of the Indian section 
of the Society of Arts will be held at the 
Imperial Institute on Thursday next, at 4.30 
p-m., when Mr. W. Lee-Warner will read a 
paper on ‘‘ Roman and British Indian Systems 
of Government.” 


Messrs. SoTuEsy will be engaged next week 





in selling two libraries that are interesting 





chiefly on account of their former owners. On 
Monday, that of the late Lord Ebury, which is 
characteristic of the first half of the century. 
Of theology proper, there is less than might be 
expected; of novels, little besides Scott; of 
postey. little besides Byron. But history, 
travels, art, and politics are well represented, 
The prize of the collection is a set of portraits 
of the members of Grillion’s Club (1813 to 1863), 
which very rarely comes into the sale-room. 
The other library is that of Sir Edward 
Banbury, the still living author of the History 
of Ancient Geography, though no copy of this 
book seems to be included in the catalogue. 
There is, however, an admirable series of works 
relating to classical archaeology and numis- 
matics, geology and geography, as well as a 
number of early printed Italian books. We 
may also mention some twenty versions of 
‘* Reynard the Fox.” 

WE hear from Florence of the death of Mr, 
Paget, the father of the lady who writes under 
the pseudonym of ‘‘ Vernon Lee,” und the 
stepfather of the poet, Mr. Eugene Lee 
Hamilton. 











UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 
In Congregation at Oxford on Tuesday, the 


preamble of the statute a egrees 
in research—which was summari in the 


AcapbeMyY of last week—was approved on a 
division by a majority of eighty-nine votes to 
twenty. But considerable opposition was 
expressed to the details of the scheme, 
especially to the constitution and powers of 
the proposed Delegacy, and notice of a number 
of amendments has already been given. 


Pror. BrEvan, Lord Almoner’s reader in 
Arabic at Cambridge, proposes to deliver a 
public lecture on Thursday next, upon ‘‘ The 
Rise of the Abbasid Dynasty.” 

Mr. W. R. Morritt, reader in Slavonic at 
Oxford, was to deliver a public lecture on 
Friday of this week, upon ‘‘ Bohemian Litera- 
ture in connexion with the Hussite Move- 
ment.” 

Mr. E. H. Hankin, of St. John’s—now 
professor of bacteriology at Agra—has baen 
appointed to represent the University of 
Cambridge at the Medical Congress to be held 
at Calcutta in the course of the present 
month. 

A PAINTED window, in memory of the Rev. 
8. 8. O. Morris, who lost his life while nobly 
performing his duty as naval chaplain on board 
H.M.S. Victoria, has been placed in the chapel 
of Jesus College, Oxford, of which college he 
was formerly a scholar. 

THE subscriptions to the fund raised at 
Manchester in memory of the late Prof. Milnes 
Marshall amount to a net total of £760. Out 
of this, it has been resolved to invest £650 for 
the maintenance of the biological library 
presented to Owens College by the relatives 
of the late professor, and to devote the 
balance to providing a gold medal to be 
competed for annually at the college athletic 
sports. 

WE have received the twenty-sixth annual 
report of the Delegacy of Non-Collegiate 
Students at Oxford. The total on the books 
shows a steady increase, though the number of 
undergraduates has not yet attained the high 
figure at which it used to stand between 1875 
and 1884. The graduates now amount to 252. 
During last year, as com with 109 entries, 
no less than 22 migrated to colleges, while 46 
left without taking a degree. But of these last 
35 were special students, admitted without 
examination, with the object of pursuing some 
brauch of study apart from the Arts course. It 
seems noteworthy sthat the school most affected 
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by Non-Collegiate Students is that of theology, 
where they have won 11 first classes out of 21 
in all subjects. Those who migrated to 
colleges have gained 10 more firsts in theology, 
»nd also 14 in natural science. The same 
predominance of divinity is shown in the list 
uf university scholarships. Besides the endow- 
ment recently founded by Mrs. Richard Shute, 
and exhibitions awarded by the university on 
the results of the Local Examinations, exhi- 
bitions ranging from £25 to £52 10s. are offered 
by three City Companies—the Grocers, the 
Clothworkers, and the Leathersellers. Apart 
from the provision of buildings, &c., it appears 
that the university subsidises the Delegacy 
with an annual grant of £1,000—which seems 
rather hard upon the surviving halls. 


WE quote the following from the Paris 
correspondence of the Times :— 


‘‘Two facts of interest were mentioned to-day 
[November 27] at the opening of the session of the 
University Council. At the colleges the 
boarders are decreasing and the day scholars 
increasing—a proof that parents are becoming 
:ensible of the moral and sanitary superiority of 
home life. At the faculty of medicine there are 
1,002 foreign students to 4,142 French, and of the 
former 169 are women, whereas there are only 26 
Frenchwomen. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
PART AND COUNTERPART. 


Tue infant soul made up of i 

Is like a lake, itself almost unseen, 

But holding pictured in its ‘‘ pure serene ’’ 
The sky above and the surrounding trees ; 
Till o’er the surface creeps a rising breeze, 

And slowly ruffles into silver sheen 

Those depths of azure fringed with branching 


green, 

A flame that follows on a form that flees. 
As intermingled with the flow of being 

It loses sight in gaining sympathy, 
So action quenches all our primal seeing : 
We cannot be both part and counterpart 

Of outward things, and that passivity 
A poet praised is half the poet’s art. 

ALFRED W. BENN. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE most interesting article in the current 
number of the Jewish Quarterly Review (David 
Nutt) is the obituary notice of Joseph Perles, 
by Prof. Bacher, of Budapest. Perles was by 
birth a Hungarian Jew; but he was educated 
at Breslau, under Frankel, Gritz, and Bernays, 
and was for the last twenty-three years of his 
life Ratbi of the Jewish congregation at 
Munich. He was not only a learned Talmudist, 
but also possessed a thorough knowledge of 
Syriac, Arabic, and Persian, by means of which 
he was able to throw much light upon early 
Jewish history and traditions. The longest 
article is that by Mr. Claude Montefiore, on 
“The Religious Value of the Fourth ere 
This is followed by a first instalment of the 
Arnold Essay, won this year at Oxford by Mr. 
B. Lionel Abrahams, the subject being ‘‘ The 
Expulsion of the Jews from England in 1230.” 
The present portion, which is only introductory, 
describes the economical position of the Jews 
under the Norman and Angevin kings, and the 
hostility towards them of the lower baronage, 
to whom Edward I. owed his succession to the 
throne. It is enough to say now that the 
author’s attitude seems to be strictly impartial. 
Mr. G. Margoliouth briefly describes a collec- 
tion of MSS. from Teheran, which have been 
acquired recently by the British Museum, their 
pecnliarity being that, though the language is 
Persian, they are all written in the Hebrew 
character. Finally, we must mention that Mr. 
A. Cowley gives a preliminary account of the 
Samaritan liturgical works, which he is editing 
for the Clarendon Press, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEW SYRIAC MS. OF THE GOSPELS: ST. 
MATTHEW I. 1-17— SPURIOUS BOTH ON 
EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL GROUNDS. 

Oxford : Nov. 26, 1894. 

All scholars of the past, as well as of the 
present, have felt the difficulty of giving any 
rational explanation of the genealogies that 
are found in St. Matthew and St. Luke. This 
unsatisfactory state of things might have 
continued indefinitely, but for the most happy 
discovery of Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson. 
The invaluable Syriac MS. of the Gospels 
which they found in the Convent on Mount 
Sinai has at last supplied us with the key to 
this hitherto insoluble problem. 

The best way of setting forth the solution 
I have to offer will be to recount the actual 
path I pursued in its discovery, though, like 
most discoveries, it dawned unexpectedly upon 
me when studying this MS. with other 
p ses in view. 

t of all, when engaged in comparing 
this MS. word for word with the Curetonian 
and the Peshitto, as well as with the Greek 
Text and Latin Versions, I found that, 
whereas its strange reading of Matthew i., 
v. 16, was in some measure supported by the 
Old Latin and Armenian Versions, its peculiar 
readings in v. 25 were practically devoid 
of such support.* Thereupon, it struck 
me that in verse 16 we had possibly the 
primitive text, possessing as it did in some 
degree the most ancient attestation, and that 
in verse 25 we had merely the unsupported 
correction of a scribe. Now the literal ren- 
dering of this 16th verse, which has already 
been the cause of such conflicting conclusions, 
is as follows: ‘‘ Jacob begat Joseph: Joseph 
to whom Mary the Virgin was espoused begat 
Jesus, who is called Christ.” Here we have 
exactly what one would expect a priori to find 
in a genealogy of Joseph. By this reading 
every difficulty of exegesis is removed. If this 
text is the primitive one, it makes verses 1-17 
a consistent whole, and supplies us with an 
Ebionitic genealogy of Jesus, which represents 
Him as the natural son of Joseph. Before 
pursuing this question further, we might turn 
aside for a moment to remurk that the idea of 
Jesus’ natural descent from Joseph could not 
possibly have been in the mind of the writer of 
verses i. 18-25. This is clear from verse 19, 
** And Joseph her husband being a just man, 
and not willing,” &c.; hence we must reject, 
both on internal and external grounds, the 
Ebionitic readings in verses i, 18-25 in the 
Syriac MS. as due to wilful corruptions of the 
text. Here, then, in this chapter—if for the 
moment, we may assume the above text of 
verse 16 to be primitive—we have two distinct 
documents confronting each other: the former 
representing Jesus as the natural offspring of 
Joseph, the latter representing His birth 
as distinctly of a superhuman nature. 
The question now arises: is there any 
means of determining which is the work of the 
Evangelist or writer of the complete Gospel ? 
The answer is not far to seek. ll internal 
grounds determine in favour of the latter being 
the work of this author. The spiritual pre- 
suppositions of i. 18-25 and of the rest of the 
First Gospel are the same, and exactly the 
same method of citing Old Testament prophecy 
is followed in both; whereas in i. 1-17 no 
attempt is made to cite Old Testament 
prophecy bearing on the Davidic descent of 
the Messiah, although a better opportunity 





* Since, in its omission of evat in i. 16, the text 
of & is certainly later than that of J, its omission 
\ of non cognovit cam donec in i. 25 against 5 would 





Breslin: Gaertn acidetiones Acsopiae. Krakau, 1 af,| seem to mark its text as later than } in this respect 
Pt. also. 
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could not have presented itself than that given 
at the close of this section. But we are not 
obliged to trust wholly to internal grounds. 
We have excellent external attestation in 
Justin Martyr (Ap. i. 33, Dial c. Tryph 78), and 
in Tatian’s Diatessaron (ii. 1-8), where both 
these writers reproduce i. 18-25, but altogether 
omit any reference to verses i. 1-17. In the 
case of Justin it is the substance, not the form, 
of these verses which is reproduced. I might 
here adduce also an interesting fact, which I 
owe to Dr. Sanday, that the Irish Latin MSS. 
place the initial letter of the Gospel not at verse 
1, but at verse 18. 

It is now time to return to the question we 
waived for the time being, and to discuss the 
actual value of the text in verse 16 of the 
Syriac MS. This, of course, cannot be done 
except in connexion with the Latin Version ; 
and, with a view to expedite this comparison, 
we shall now render the Syriac text of verse 16 
into Latin. This would be: ‘Iacob genuit 
Ioseph: Ioseph cui desponsata erat Maria 
Virgo genuit Iesum qui vocatur Christus.” 
Let us now compare with this the text of 
perhaps the best representative of the Old 
Latin Version—i.e., /:, the fourth century Codex 
Bobbiensis, so splendidly edited by Bishop 
Wordsworth and Mr. Whyte, with Prologomena 
by Dr. Sanday. In this MS, the text runs 
exactly as follows :— 

** et iacob genuit iosef cui de 

sponsata virgo 
maria genuit Iesum Ohristum.” 
Here we have manifestly a lacuna. At first 
I thought that the text presupposed by this 
MS. could be restored from the Syriac MS., and 
so [ arrived at the following restoration :— 
** et iacob genuit iosef [et io- 

sef] cui desponsata [erat] vir- 

go maria genuit Iesum Unristum.”’ 
An examination, however, of b, the fourth cen- 
tury Codex Veronensis, made it clear that the 
lacuna must be restored differently. This MS. 
reads: ‘Jacob autem| genuit Joseph | cui 
de | sponsata erat | virgo Maria | Virgo autem 
| Maria genuit | Jesum....” The lacuna, 
therefore, must be filled up with Maria virgo, 
and erat must be inserted before virgo. Thus i 
is not only inferior to } in leaving a lacuna, but 
also in omitting before virgo the substantive 
verb erat, which (as we shall see) belonged to 
the primitive text ; for it is found in the Old 
Syriac MS. (which for brevity we shall hence- 
forth designate Sin.). It is also found in the 
Curetonian MS. (designated henceforth as Cur.), 
the text of which, rendered into Latin, runs: 
‘‘Jacob genuit Joseph eundem cui desponsata 
erat Maria virgo illa peperit Jesum Christum.” 

From Sin., Cur., and 4 we now see that des- 
ponsata erat was the verb in the relative clause 
and not genuit, as we find in c, d, g,, 7, which 
simply reproduce the text of * without the 
lacuna, The text inc, d, gi, 7, is indeed ancient, 
as it is found also in a, a fourth century MS, ; 
and we must therefore take account of it along 
with b, as affording two different and possibly 
contemporary methods of dealing with a difti- 
cult text. In neither, indeed, is the original 
text reproduced. This is clear from the use of 
the word genuit. This word is used in the pre- 
ceding verses about thirty-eight times, and 
always of the father, inthe sense of ‘ beget- 
ting,” while the word used of the mother in 
verses 21, 23, 25, in the sense of ‘' bearing,” is 
pario. Here, therefore, we have the Old Latin 
Version making the strange statement that 
‘* Mary begat Jesus.”* This anomaly did not 


* Gigno is used occasionally of the mother, but the 
entire c ntext is against this use in the present 
instance. It was this possibility of its use in the 
reuse of “ Dearing” that induced the scribe to 
leave it unchanged when he tampered with the rest 
of the verse. 








wholly escape notice in early times ; for we find 
that the scribe of d has changed genuit into 
peperit, and thus removed this grotesque phrase- 
ology. And yet the scribe was wrong and the 
older MSS. were right. The genuit here points 
back to Joseph as its nominative, as we 
find it in Sin.; and hence we must regard 
the words ‘‘ Maria virgo autem” in } as an 
undoubted interpolation. By omitting these 
and restoring Joseph autem before cui, as it is 
the subject required by genuwit, and is likewise 
found in Sin, we arrive at not merely the 

rimitive text, but also the text from which it 
is possible to explain the later readings. 

As Cur. somewhat closely agrees with b (com- 
pare, for instance, ‘‘ virgo autem Maria genuit”’ 
with “ illa peperit,” these two may point back 
to a common Greek text, such as "IaxaB Se éydv- 
vnce tov "lwohd 6 weuvnorevutyn Fv i wapOévos 
Mapia % St (or 4 St wapOévos Mapla) éyérynoer “Inaoiv 
tv Xporéy. On the other hand, these may 
have been independent, though parallel, correc- 
tions of the text. At the risk of being tedious, 
I must draw attention to the fact that in the 
text of b, and implicitly of k, the corrector tries 
to remove the obvious unorthodoxy of the text 
by omitting Joseph autem after Joseph, and 
compensating for this omission by repeating 
the Virgin’s name thus: ‘‘ Jacob autem genuit 
Joseph cui desponsata erat virgo Maria virgo 
autem Maria genuit Jesum.” But to place 
‘virgo autem genuit Jesum” as a parallel 
fact with ‘Jacob autem genuit Joseph,” and 
the thirty- eight exactly similar statements pre- 
ceding, betrays in itself the hand of the cor- 
rector, and hardly calls for serious confutation 
by means of Sin. and MSS. a, c,d, gi, q. In 
Cur. we have on the face of it a similar 
secondary, though less inconsistent, text. 

Having now shown that Sin. alone preserves 
the primitive text, though this text is actually 
implied by the Old Latin and Armenian Ver- 
sions and the Curetonian Syriac, we are able to 
restore the Greek text that stood originally in 
Matt. i. 16. It was as follows: 


"laxaB St eyévence tov “Iwohd, “Iwohd Be, 6 
Meuvynorevudrn Hv Mapia % wapOévos, eyévynoer ‘Inooiy 
tov Aceyduevoy Xpordv. 


As regards the text of i. 16 in the Greek 
MSS., there is no other course open to us than 
to regard it as a deliberate correction made 
towards the close of the second century or 
early in the third. How deliberate and 
thorough-going this correction was, will be 
best seen by comparing the restored Greek text 
just given with that of Westcott and Hort : 


"laxwB Bt eyévynrev roy “lwohd tov &v3pa Mapias ef 
fis eyevv}0n ‘Inrous 6 Aeyduevos Xpiords. 


In these days, when scholars are beginning 
to recoguise the value of the Versions, the con- 
clusion at which we have arrived will not 
appear startling. The Greek MSS. have now 
practically had their say; the last word, unless 
older Greek MSS. are discovered, has yet to be 
said by the Versions. 

To sumup. (1) Every open-minded student 

must confess with Meyer on Matt. i. 16, 17 
(note) : 
‘‘it must be admitted that the genealogies owe 
their origin to the view that Joseph's paternal 
relation was real. . . . and that he was the actual, 
and not merely the putative, father of Jesus.”’ 


(2) This view, that Joseph was the natural 
father of Jesus, is actually what we find in the 
new Syriac MS., and the same text was un- 
doubtedly at the base of the Old Latin and 
Armenian Versions. 

(3) Whereas, however, in i. 1-17 we have an 
Ebionitic genealogy of Jesus, in i, 18-25 
(which belongs organically to the First Gospel) 
we have an account of the superhuman birth. 
Hence i, 1-17 was wrongly prefixed by the final 





redactor of the Gospel, or more probably by a 
mere scribe. It was added, in all likelihood, 
to the First Gospel, and not to the Second, on 
two grounds: (a) because in the former we 
have an account of the infancy of Jesus; ()) 
because a genealogy tracing the descent of 
Jesus from Abraham seemed to have a special 
fitness in a Gospel addressed first and mainly to 
Jews. On similar grounds another naturalistic 
genealogy, supplying the ancestry of Jesus 
back to Adam, was inserted in the Third 
Gospel, but most clumsily; for it will be 
obvious, even on the most cursory examination, 
that Luke iv. 1 should follow immediately 
upon Luke iii. 22. This genealogy likewise has 
been tampered with, in order to adapt it to its 
new environment. In the Syriac MS., instead 
of ‘‘ was supposed”? we have ‘was called,” 
which, according to the familiar Hebrew idiom 
=‘ was.” There is some approach to this in 
the conflate reading of MS. a of the Old Latin. 
Tatian omits this genealogy likewise, and there 
is no reference to itin Justin. The reference 
which some scholars think they have found in 
Dial. c. Tryph. 100 to Luke iti. 23-38 has in 
reality to do with the genealogy of Mary and 
not of Joseph. 

(4) These genealogies were probably not in- 
corporated universally in the Greek MSS. before 


| 1704.D. In their original uncorrected form they 


held their ground in the Greek Gospels possibly 
for only a few decades. During this short 
period the Old Syriac translation was made. 
The original text, however, soon gave place 
to some form resembling that found in the 
Curetonian MS. and in Old Latin and 
Armenian Versions. Finally, this form gave 
place early in the third century to the radicall 
different text which is now found in all 
Greek MSS. 

(5) On purely critical grounds, therefore, we 
are led to the conclusion that the First Gospel 
originally began with i. 18, and that the 
primitive account given by this Gospel proceeds 
wholly on the supposition of the superhuman 
birth of Jesus the Christ. 

R. H. CHARLEs. 
The Palace, Salisbury: Nov. 26, 1894. 

May not the omission of the words “he 
knew her not until” (Matt. i. 25) in the Old 
Latin MS. k be due to a different cause from 
that suggested by Mr. Conybeare in his letter 
printed in the ACADEMY of November 17 ? 

A friend—the Rev. H. L. Goudge—has sug- 
gested to me the possibility of the sentence 
being omitted in the interests of the belief in 
the perpetual virginity of the Virgin Mary ; 
and on exanining the whole passage in /, I 
noticed that there is a corresponding omission 
in v. 20 which points the same way. That verse 
runs ‘ne metueris mariam uxorem tuam,” 
&c., without ‘‘accipere”’ or equivalent, as if 
the scribe were wishing to make it plain that 
Joseph was never intended to marry Mary. 
No other Latin M3. that I know of omits 
either ‘“‘accipere” in v. 20, or the clause in 


v. 25. 
H. J. WHITE. 








A VARIANT IN THE ‘‘ VITA NUOVA.” 
Oxford : Nov. 22, 1894. 

Will you allow me to call the attention of 
your readers, and, in particular, of those who 
may have purchased ‘‘ The Oxford Dante,” to 
the following (as I venture to think) very 
interesting variant, which, by an unfortunate 
oversight, was not introduced into the text 
of the Vita Nuova lately published ? 

In § xxx. Dante, speaking of the date of the 
death of Beatrice—i.e. (as commonly supposed), 
June 9, 1290—says: 

**To dico che secondo l’usanza d’ Jtalia, l’anima 
sua nebilis ima si pari nella prima ora del nono 
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giorno del mese; e secondo l'usanza di Siria, 
ella si parti nel nono mese dell’ anno ; perché il 
primo mese é ivi Tisria, il quale a noi é Ottobre. 
secondo l'usanza nostra, ella si parti in quello 
ano della nostra indizione cioé degli anni Domini 
iu cui il perfetto numero nove volte era compiuto 
ia quel centinaio nel quale in questo mondo ella 
fu posta.”’ 

There seems to be no doubt that for Italia 
we should read Arabia. 

1. This reading, being found in several 
MSS., strikes one at once as being difficilior 
lectio in the ate gee sense of the term. It is 
very hard at first sight to see the point of it; 
and if Jtalia were the original reading, it is 
insonceivable that a scribe should have sub- 
stituted Arabia. But, on the contrary 
supposition, it is obvious that Jtalia might be 
substituted for Arabia, on the grounds that the 
ninth day of the month was the ninth day as 
much in Italy as anywhere else, and that there 
was no need to go further afield to justify it. 

2. For the same reason, to introduce Italia at 
all would be very weak, if there were nothing 
exceptional or distinctive about the manner of 
reckoning intended; and still more (looking 
only a short way ahead), there would be a very 
lame antithesis between (1) Italy, (2) Syria, 
and (3) ‘tour usage,” which could hardly be 
any other than that of Italy. 

3. Observe, it is Dante’s object to fiad the 
number nine pervading the date of Beatrice’s 
death in respect of the day, the month, and the 
year. He manages to count June as the ninth 
month by referring to the Calendar of Syria. 
Apparently he finds it necessary to call in the 
aid of Arabian usage to make her death fall on 
the ninth day of the month. Now, why is 
this? I find in chap. i. of Alfraganus’ Elementa 
Astronomica—a work, as I could prove, largely 
used by Dante for his astronomical details, 
especially in the Convito—the statement that 
the Arabians begin their day from sunset, while 
the Romans and others begin it from sunrise. 
It is to be noticed that in the very next 
paragraph Alfraganus enumerates the Syrian 
months, explaining that ‘‘Tixryn” is the 
fist month in the year; and shortly 
afterwards, when comparing the Syrian 
and Roman months, he states that this month 
corresponds with October. This reveals the 
source of Dante’s information as to a system in 
which June could be reckoned as the ninth 
month. But to return to the difficulty as to 
the day. It now becomes apparent to us that 
Beatrice really died, not, as commonly sup- 
posed, on June 9, but on the evening of June 8 
according to our reckoning ; and that Dante, in 
order to be able to call it June 9, was obliged 
to have recourse to the Arabian usage by 
which (aucf. Alfraganus) that day could be 
held to commence on the evening of June 8. 

4. We seem to gain from this a strong argu- 
ment for the reality of Beatrice and the 
historical character of the events narrated of 
her. Unless her death actually occurred on 
June 8, unless Dante were hampered by actual 
facts, why should he have chosen so awkward 
a date, and one which required such far-fetched 
ingenuity in order to yield the allegorical sig- 
nificance desired ? Why should he not have 
said November 9, for instance, the propriety of 
which would need no such elaborate gloss ? 
We have also, one may add, an instructive 
illustration of the success with which alle- 
gorical meanings can be elicited from the most 
commonplace or unpromising facts, if only 
the mind be set upon it. E. Moore. 








THE DERIVATION OF ‘‘ MERSEY.” 
London : Nov. 16, 1894. 
The name of the Mersey appears in a docu- 
ment of the beginning of the eleventh century 
in the form Meese; but this is an oblique case, 
the nominative being probab'y *Muwres. The 





present name seems to be compounded with éa 
‘‘river.” The prehistoric form from which 
Meres would normally descend is *Marusi or 
*Marusia. Can this be a British feminine per- 
fect participle, used adjectivally in the sense 
‘““dead” ? The designation ‘“‘dead” might 
have been applied to the waters of the estuary, 
with reference to their comparative stillness, as 
opposed to the open sea. I do not know 
whether this participial formation has been 
traced in Celtic, though it is found in most 
of the other branches of the Indo-European 
family. Perhaps e corrupted form of marusia 
may exist in Morimarusa (translated ‘dead 
sea” by Pliny), the name of the Northern 
Ocean ; the difficulty of supposing mori to have 
been feminine seems to be involved in any pos- 
sible explanation of the name.* An objection 
that may be made to my suggestion with regard 
to the name of the Mersey, is that the s between 
vowels might be expected to have disappeared 
before the English became acquainted with the 
name; but perhaps the chronology of this 
change in various parts of Britain is not well 
enough known for the objection to bs regarded 
as fatal. HENRY BRADLEY. 








THE HIND WITH THE GOLDEN HORNS. 
Uim, Germany : Nov. 20, 1894. 


The blunder mentioned by Aristotle, as made 
by some poets, who did not know that female 
deer have no horns — referred to by Prof. 
Ridgeway in his interesting discussion of the 
legend of Hercules and the Hind with the 
Golden Horns (AcADEMY, November 17, p. 404) 
—is still to be met with in many learned com- 
mentaries on the Psalms. On occasion of the 
difficult inscription of Psalm xxii. (xxi.) 
Aijeleth hash-Shuhar—i.e., The Hind of the 
Morning—commentators used to say that this is 
to be understood of the Aurora, the first rays of 
which, to quote (instar omnium) ‘‘the words 
of Franz Delitzsch”’ (3rd ed., vol. i, p. 217), 
‘* are compared with the horns ofa hind.” The 
English translation of his Commentary is not 
at my disposition, but I trust that the trans- 
lator knew so much natural history as to 
correct this traditional blunder. But the 
question is very interesting : whether there be 
not some connexion between this Semitic ex- 
pression and the Greek conception of a hind 
with golden horns. 

May I be permitted to add one more note to 
another part of the report of Prof. Ridgeway’s 
paper. Onp. 404 itis said that ‘‘occasional” pieces 
of reindeer horns have been found in the ‘‘ lake 
dwellings of Switzerland and Bavaria.” The 
chief place of these finds in Germany is not 
here mentioned. In Wurtemberg, near the 
spring of the Schussen, a little river flowing to 
the Lake of Constance, some twenty kilometres 
from the nearest point of the Danube or Ister, 
the shady sources of which Hercules is said to 
have reached in his journey in search of the 
golden-horned hind, quite a surprising mass of 
reindeer horns have come to light. 

E. NESTL£. 








POPE’S LINES ON ADDISON. 
London : Nov. 22, 1894. 

In the ACADEMY for February 9, 1889, I was 
able to show that Pope’s well-known lines on 
Addison, which were printed in Cythereia in 
1723, had first seen the light in a somewhat 
different form in the St. James’s Journal for 
December 15, 1722. Correspondence on the 

* That is to say, unless recourse be had to the 
perilous expedient of conjectural emendation. As 
the name is known to have come through a Greek 
source, it might be guessed that MOPIMAPOTcA 
had been misread for MOPIMAPOYON = Muri mar- 
won. Has any Celtist attempted to explain the 
received form of the name: 


subject appeared in the subsequent numbers of 
the ACADEMY; and one writer suggested that 
the question of priority of publication was not 
settled conclusively, because the book called 
Cythereia might be post-dated, and have 
appeared actually before the newspaper. I 
could not at the time ascertain the exact date 
upon which Cythereia was issued; but I am 
now able to settle the matter by a reference to 
the second number of John Wilford’s Monthly 
Catalogue, from which it seems that it was in 
April, 1723, that Curll published ‘‘ Cythereia ; 
or, New Poems upon Love and Intrigue (none 
of which were ever before published).” One of 
the pieces mentioned in this notice of the book 
was a “ Satire upon Mr. Addison by Mr. Pope.” 
The version in the St. James’s Journal was, 
therefore, the first by about four months. 
GEORGE A. AITKEN. 








‘*THE BEST PLAYS OF BEN JONSON.” 
‘ Landon: Nov. 29, 1894. 

In reply to Prof. Herford’s letter in the 
current number of the ACADEMY, I beg to say : 

(1) That the paragraph referred to by him 
does not connect his name with the second 
volume of ‘The Best Plays of Ben Jonson,” 
but only with the first volume, which appeared 
under his editorship. 

(2) When the paragraphist called the second 
volume of ‘‘The Best Plays of Ben Jonson” 
the last number of the ‘‘ Mermaid Series’ he 
meant merely that it was the most recent 
number, 

(3) A third volume of ‘‘The Best Plays of 
Ben Jonson ”’ is now in the press, and contains 
those plays which Prof. Herford considers 
essential in such a selection. 

I may add that neither on the title-page of 
the second and third volumes of ‘‘ The Best Plays 
of Ben Jonson,” nor in any advertisement, has 
Prof. Herford been described as the editor. 

T. FisHer UNWIN. 








‘* LONGANIMITY.” 
Manchester: Nov. 28, 1894. 

I observe that, in the last number of the 
AcADEMY, Mr. Morfill, in noticing Mme. Rago- 
zin’s English translation of Leroy-Beaulieu’s 
Empire of the Tsars, appears to take exception 
to the word ‘“‘longanimity”’ as an ‘‘ Ameri- 
cavism.”’ 

The use of the word is, however, familiar 
enough to English Catholics. It occurs in the 
well-known list of the “‘ fruits of the Spirit” 
in the Douay Version of Galatians v. 22, whence 
it has passed into familiar use in our Cate- 
chisms, and is learned in this form by all our 
school-children. It may not be a very pleasing 
word; but to us, who are so much accustomed 
to it, it certainly does not seem any less 
euphonious than ‘‘ magnanimity.” 

L. C. CASARTELLI, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay. Dec. 2,4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “ Village Life in 
India,”’ by Mr. R. W. Frazer. 
7.30pm, Ethical: “ Lessing,” by Mr. F. H. Peters. 
Mownpay, Dec. 8, 4.30 p.m. Victoria Institute: ‘Semitic 
Languages,” ty Mr. T. G. Pinches. 
5p.m. Royal Institution: General Monthly Meeting. 





5p.m. London Institution: “The Literary Move- 
ment of the Century,” by Mr. Eimund Gosse. 

8pm. Royal Academy: **Methods of Painting,” 
by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8pm. Aristotelian: “ The Rationali'y of Hedonism.” 
by Miss E. E. Constance Jones. 

Spm. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘*‘ Modern 
pgm in Explosives,” IL, by Prof. Vivian B. 
Lewes. 

Turspay, Des. 4,3pm. Avglo-Russian : “ Notes from the 

North-West Frontier,” by Capt. E. Townshend ; ** Psy- 


. N. Abrikosof. 
Statistical: ‘‘ The Eleventh United States 
Ro! . Porter. 
m. Civil Engineers: Diecussion, ‘‘ The Machinery 
of War-Ships,” by Mr. albert J. Dur-ton. 
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8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “Two Uaknown 
Hebrew Versions of the Tobit Legen4s,”’ by the Rev. Dr. 
Gaster; ‘The Lament of the Daughter of Sin,” by Mr. 
Theo. G. Pinches. 

8380 p.m. Zoological: “The Anatomy of Ornitho- 

rhynchus paradoxus,” by Mr. T. Manners Smith; ** The 

Visceral Anatomy of Ornithorhynchus,” by Mr. F. 8. 

Beddard; **Some Remarkable Uorals from North-west 

Australia,” by Prof. F. Jeffrey Bell; * Additions to the 

Lizard Collection in the Natural History Museum,” IL., 

by Mr. G. A. Boulenger. 

Weonespay, Dec. 5, 8 p.m. Geological: ‘ Supplementary 
Note on the Narborough District ‘L:icestershire),” by 
Prof. T. G. Bonney; * The Tarns of Lakeland.” by Mr. 
J. E. Marr; “ The Marble Beds of Natal,” by Mr. David 
~, “ A New Ins'trument for Surveying by the Aid 
of Photography. with Observations upon the Applic- 
ability of the Instrument to Gaological Purposes,” by 


Mr. J. Bridges Lze. 
ical Iostitute: ‘Picture Board 


4 p.m. Archaeol 
Dummies,” by Chancellor Fergusoa; “A Recent Dis- 


covery in Oxford Cathedral.” by Mr. J. Park Harrison. 
8p.m. Elizabethan: ‘* Thomas Nasb, Satirist,” by 


Mr. Sidney Le. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: “Fire Pcotection,’’ by Mr. 
Edwin 0. Sachs. 

Tuvurspay, Dec. 6,430 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Roman and 
British Indian Systems of Government,” by Mr. W. Lee- 

arner. 

6p.m. London Institution: ‘The Fauna of Rivers 
and Lakes,” by Prof. Sydney Hickson. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : ‘‘ Conservation of Picturcs,’’ 
by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ A New Revision of Diptero- 
carpeae,” by Bir D. Brandis; * The Spinning Glands in 
Phrynus,” by Mr. H. M. Bernard. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “The Use of the Globe in the 
Study of Crystallography,” by Mr. J. Y. Buchanan; 
** Latent Heat of Fasion,”’ by Mr. H. Crompton; ** New 
Method of Preparing Dihydroxytartaric Acid,” by Mr. 
Fenton ; ** EssentialjOil of Hops,” by Mr. Chapman 

8.3) p.m. Antiquaries, 

Fripay, Dee. 7, 8 p.m. Philological: “‘The Anglo-German 
and the Traditional Pronunciations of Ancient Greek, 
examined by ths light of Inscriptions and Papyri,” by 
Dr. A. N. Jannaris. 

8 pm. Geologists’ Assaciation: ‘' Megalosaurian 
Teeth,” by Mr. A. Smith Wood; * The Geology of the 
8t. Gothard Pass.’’ by Mr. H. W. Monckton. 

880 pm. Viking Club: “A Lapland Settlemant 
near the Arctic Circle,” by Mr. Poultney Bigelow; 
** Scandinavian Iofluence on English Literature,” by Dr. 
Jon Stefansson. 


SCIENCE. 


Sir Victor Brooke, Sportsman and Naturalist. 
By O. Leslie Stephen. (John Murray.) 


Str Vicror Brooke was a typical, large- 
hearted man, and, as such, well worthy of 
having his life commemorated. Whatever 
he found worth doing, he did it with his 
might, never grudging pains or trouble. 
As sportsman, athlete, traveller, naturalist, 
he was eminent among the multitudes of 
the Anglo-Saxon race who are devoted to 
these pursuits. But there were still better 
traits in his character. His faith was firm, 
patient, unassuming. His Irish estates de- 
manded sympathetic aid, kindness, philan- 
thropy, and never appealed to him in vain. 
As for his inner and home life, no stranger 
can speak of its beauty, but can only be 
thankful to Mr. O. Leslie Stephen for 
the modest, reticent delineation of these 
features, which must be almost sacred in 
the eyes of friends. The rest of the book 
is a model of what such a biography should 
be. After a brief memoir, Sir V. Brooke 
is left, us much as may be, to himself. 
His letters and journals abound in interest- 
ing scenes and hair-breadth escapes. Like 
other great sportsmen, such as St. John and 
Sir 8. Baker, he never shot for the mere 
lust of shooting. He was thoroughly 
enamoured of the curious habits and 
strange instincts of the birds and beasts he 
went out to shoot; and when he drew the 
trigger, if it was not to obtain food or 
relieve villages tyrannised over by a man- 
eater, it was for the sake of study and 
preservation of the horns or skin of his 
quarry. 

A ce meeting with Sir W. H. Flower 
determined him to take up natural hietory 





in earnest, especially the families of oxen 
and antelopes. With characteristic ardour 
he obtained specimens and information from 
all sides. Not having gone through any 
university career, systematic study of this 
kind was new to him. Soon he found him- 
self in difficulties from want of knowledge 
of the languages in which many scientific 
descriptions were enshrined. Nothing 
daunted, he set to work and made himself 
master of French, German, and Italian. 
For about ten years he devoted himself 
ardently to the study of comparative physi- 
ology. Sir W. Flower, in a chapter which 
summarises Sir Victor Brooke’s writings, 
shows that he contributed some twenty 
papers on natural history to the Proceedings 
of the Zoological Society and similar pub- 
lications. Then shadows fell upon his 
industrious life. Lady Brooke’s health com- 
pelled him to live at Pau, and after 1880 he 
wasable to dolittle more for exact science. In 
1891 he broke a bloodvessel, and was obliged 
himself to seek repose and health at Pau. 
There, ‘on the 23rd November,” say: \vr. 
O. L. Stephen, ‘‘the bright, enthusiastic 
nature passed away. How happy for him 
that the wife he loved so tenderly should 
— been there to hold his hand to the 
ast.” 

Au excellent chapter tells of Sir Victor 
Brooke’s adventures in Norway, at a time 
when that country was not known as it now 
is. Mountain climbing was his passion; and 
there is an amusing account of his hurriedly 
ascending Sneehiitten for the first time that 
year, in order to be beforehand with three 
wiry Dutchmen who were about to essay the 
feat. Few more thrilling accounts of ascend- 
ing a mountain have ever been written, 
even by Mr. Whymper, than Sir Victor’s 
attempt on the almost a en sides 
of the Virgin Peak of the Vaugacullen, 
the highest peak in the Lofodens. Amid 
the multitude of books on tiger-shooting, 
his Indian journals are written with 
vivacity, and are full of narrow escapes, 
as when he killed a monster elephant, 
whose solitary tusk was 8 feet long, and 
weighed 90 pounds. Chapters on mouffion- 
hunting in Sardinia, and on pursuing izards, 
bears, and bouquetin in the Pyrenees, 
show the same readiness of resource, and 
possess that enviable quality of representin 
the Jandscape and habits of the wild 
creatures, so that the stay-at-home reader 
can vividly realise each event. During his 
visit to America, acute and abounding with 
interest as his remarks are, there are half- 
unconscious symptoms of the end, clouding 
his lightness of heart and bodily activity. 
The letters to his wife from Palestine, and 
his journals, some of which are here printed, 
will form the most striking parts of this 
book to many readers. The manner in 
which he was affected by the sacred associa- 
tions of the country, and the deep pleasure 
with which he threw himself into the 
spiritual meaning of all he saw, bring out 
the thoughtful side of Sir Victor Brooke’s 
character. It is impossible to peruse these 
touching pages without being moved 
with sympathy for the ardent nature 
which was itself stirred to the very depths 
of its fine perceptions. Writing from 
Jerusalem, he says: ‘Much as I looked 





forward and expected, as you know, I have 
reaped a harvest of intense gain that far 
outstrips my keenest expectations.” 

So we close this record of a noble life, 
which shows that 


‘* The wisest, happiest of our kind are they 
That ever walk content with nature’s way.’’ 


The book leaves fragrant memories behind 
it, and will be taken up again and again. 
Needless to say, in all that relates to 
thick paper,, beautiful illustrations, and 
clear print, this volume is in every respect 
worthy of the house of Murray. 
M. G. Warkuss. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SO-CALLED HITTITE INSORIPTIONS. 
The University, Marbur,. 

In the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlin- 
dischen Gesellschaft (vol. xlviii., pp. 225-352) 
I have published the first part of a treatise on 
the so-called ‘‘ Hittite” inscriptions. I have 
endeavoured to show that there is no real 
justification for the use of this term, and 
have proposed (for certain reasons there 
enumerated) to call the inscriptions in question 
by the provisional name of ‘‘Cilician.” The 
results of my work may be briefly summarised 
as follows: (1) The system of writing used ia 
these inscriptions closely resembles the 
Egyptian system. (2) The meaning of a cer- 
tain number of signs, representing words or 
grammatical terminations, has been determined. 
(3) The inscriptions date from about 1000 to 
550 [600] B.c., which is approximately the date 
assigaed to them by such authorities as Rau- 
say, Hogarth, and Puchstein. (4) With the 
help of certain signs or groups of signs, which 
I believe to represent proper names—Hamath, 
Karkemish, Gurgum [?], Cilicia, Tarsus, Tar- 
BI-BI-ASH-SHE-mé, commonly called Tarkon- 
demos, and a title (Syennesis), I attempted 
to read several portions. In the ACADEMY 
of October 6 my essay was reviewed by Prof. 
Sayce, who pronounced it a failure. But since 
his remarks are liable to mislead the reader as 
to what I have maintained, it appears to me 
that I may venture to offer some explanations. 

Prof. Sayce endeavours to discredit my 
decipherment by stating that I have trusted 
too much to the published texts, but he does 
not point out a single case in which I have 
wed y an interpretation upon a false reading. 
Nor does he appear to have noticed that on 
p. 259 of my treatise I have given a long list of 
squeezes and casts which I procured for myself 
because the published texts did not seem to be 
sufficiently trustworthy. Against my interpre- 
tation of a certain sign (which I explain as 
“land,” while he explains it as ‘‘god”) he 
urges that Prof. Ramsay—for whom, it 1s 
needless to say, I feel the greatest respect— 
‘“‘has stated that no one who has seen the 
monument of Fraktin can reasonably doubt 
that I [viz., Prof. Sayce] am right.” But the 
probability of this view depends entirely upon 
the assumption that the monument of Fraktin 
represents a sacrifice being offered to two gods; 
and Prof. Sayce has omitted to state that, on 
pp. 299 sq., I have attempted to show that such 
an assumption is by no means necessary. He 
also ignores the fact that, if the sign ia ques- 
tion stands for ‘“‘god” in the inscription of 
Fraktin, the same meaning cannot belong to 
another sign in the inscriptions of Boghazkoi— 
a sign which is similar to the former (but, as I 
have several times remarked, not identical 
with it), and which Prof. Sayce, with some 
reason, believes to represent ‘‘god.” He more- 
over asserts that, in determining the dates o! 
the inscriptions, I have ‘‘ not taken into con- 
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sideration the possibility of local differences in 
art or in the individual artist.” Yet, as a 
matter of fact, I have clearly and repeatedly 
admitted that on account of this very possi- 
bility my dates are approximate only, my 
confidence in their general correctness being 
due to the convergence of two independent 
lines of proof, &c., &e. 

Such are some of Prof. Sayce’s objections. 
As to others, the reader may judge by the fol- 
lowing example. In inscriptions from Hamath 
I believed that I had discovered a group of 
characters forming part of a royal title, and 
signifying ‘“‘Hamath”; in inscriptions from 
Jerabis (which is generally admitted to be ia 
the territory of the ancient Karkemish), a 
group signifying ‘“‘ Karkemish ”’; in inscriptions 
from Mar‘ash (which is generally admitted to 
correspond to the ancient Markash, the capital 
of Gurgum), a group signifying ‘“‘Gurgum,” 
or, perhaps, ‘“‘ Markash”’; in inscriptions which, 
according to my decipherments, were set up by 
kings of Cilicia, a group signifying ‘‘ Tarsus,” 
a sign for ‘‘ Cilicia,” and a group representing 
the royal title, ‘‘Syennesis.” These readings 
mutually confirm one another to such an extent 
that they must be regarded as justifying my 
conclusions, unless some irrefutable argument 
can be urged on the other side. What argu- 
ment does Prof. Sayce bring forward? There 
is no reason, he says, to suppose that the name 
‘‘ Hamath ” occurs in iascriptions from Hamath, 
because he “‘ believes ” that the king of Hamath 
was a conqueror. Again, in inscriptions from 
Jerabis we cannot, according to him, be sure 
of having discovered such a name as Karke- 
mish, because we are not “ absolutely certain ” 
that Jerabis is on the site of the ancient Karke- 
mish. But of this I do not pretend to be 
‘“‘absolutely certain” (see pp. 315 87. of my 
treatise), while Prof. Sayce ee himself put it 
forward in an article on the Hittites, published 
not long ago, as a matter beyond dispute. 
Nor has he noticed that the question is here 
irrelevant, since the point on which I have 
insisted is that Jerabis lies in the territory of 
Karkemish, as Prof. Sayce would probably 
even now admit to be the case. Against my 
theory that a group of characters signifyin 
“‘Gurgum” (the capital of which was Markash 
occurs in an inscription from Mar‘ash, Prof. 
Sayce urges that the identity of Mar‘ash and 
Markash is ‘‘ merely a probable conjecture.” 
Yet, when it suits his purpose, he has no diffi- 
culty about accepting as unquestionable an 
identification which possesses precisely the same 
degree of certainty—namely, that of Malatiye 
with Meliddu. Moreover, in this case also he 
forgets that his objection misses the real point, 
since the reading ‘‘Gurgum” appears to me 
preferable to the reading ‘‘ Markash,” and 
Prof. Sayce will scarcely venture to deny that 
Mar‘ash is situated in the territory of the 
ancient Gurgum. Moreover, he completely 
ignores the fact that, assuming my decipher- 
ment to be correct, I have made out 
among the titles of kings mentioned in 
later inscriptions the graphical expressions for 
“king of Tarsus,” ‘‘king of Cilicia,” and 
“ Syennesis” (which, according to very many 
scholars, was the title of the Cilician kings). 
Nor does Prof. Sayce mention (1) that the 
groups of signs which I have explained as 
representing the aforesaid names mutually con- 
firm one another in the clearest manner; (2) 
that even if I had wrongly explained certain 
groups my readings might still be correct, 
since some phonetic values have been derived 
by me from several groups at once; (3) that my 
interpretation of a certain group as signifying 
‘‘Karkemish” is strongly supported by the 
fact that the group in question contains, in the 
7 place, a sign which Prof. Sayce himself 

ad explained (rightly, no doubt, though on 
erroneous grounds) as representing me (m/). 





The above examples give a fair idea of Prof. 
Sayce’s criticisms. That I have not been able to 
answer all his objections is due merely to 
want of space. As I have no reason to suspect 
him of any personal ill-will, I am forced to 
conclude that he has contented himself with 
glancing rapidly through my article instead of 
studying it with the attention that a product 
of eighteen months’ research might perhaps 
claim. That Prof. Sayce, who is regarded in 
some circles as the decipherer of the Hittite 
inscriptions, would not gladly accept my 
results was only to be expected; but T might 
have ventured to hope that he would judge me 
worthy of a less superficial criticism. Yet 
my work has not been in vain. Prof. Sayce, 
who but a short time ago would not admit 
that there was any doubt as to the accuracy of 
his decipherments, now declares that my attempt 
is ‘‘ but a further proof of the hopelessness of the 
task” of reading the texts—that is to say, a 
proof that his own readings also must be 
given up. How is it that he has come to this 
conclusion just after the appearance of my 
work? So far as I am able to see (though 
others may perhaps know more about it), only 
one answer can be given. Prof. Sayce seems 
to have a higher opinion of my decipherments 
than he is willing to confess, even to himself, 
and he accordingly plays a double game—while 
attacking me, he manages to cover his own 
retreat. Ifa writer, who has, at all events, 
occupied himself more than most others with 
the so-called Hittite texts, had none but vague 
arguments to bring forward against my work ; 
if, in order to refute me, he has been obliged 
to abandon his former views and to deny 
what the great majority of scholars believe to 
be certain, it appears to me that my results 
must be somewhat more solid than Prof. Sayce 
has admitted. So far, I have reason to be 
grateful to him for his criticism, and I can only 
hope that when the second part of my work is 
published there will be nothing more serious 


to urge against it. P, JENSEN, 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE anniversary meeting of the Royal 
Society, at which the medals are distributed, 
was to be held on the afternoon of Friday, 
being St. Andrew’s Day. The annual dinner 
of the members and their friends was to take 
place the same evening. 


At the meeting of the Statistical Society 
held last week, a Guy gold medal was presented 
to Dr. Robert Giffen, in recognition of his long 
and exceptional services to statistical science. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Statistical Society 
will be held in the Lecture Theatre of the 
Museum of Practical Geology, 28, Jermyn- 
street, on Tuesday next, at 4.45 p.m., when a 

aper on “The Eleventh United States 

msus”’ will be read by the Hon. Robert P. 
Porter, superintendent, and an exhibition of 
the Hollerith Electrical Counting Machine 
will be given by Dr. Herman Hollerith, of 
Washington. 


THE Drapers’ Company has contributed £20 to 
the funds of the Epping Forest Museum, which 
is being formed by the Essex Field Olub in 
Queen Elizabeth’s Lodge, Chingford, with the 
object of illustrating the natural history, anti- 
quities, and scenery of the district. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co. announce that 
a further volume of their ‘‘ Naturalist’s 
Library” will be issued on Monday next, 
being Butterflies, vol. i., with special reference 
to British species, by Mr. W. F. Kirby. The 
fifth volume of the series has been delayed, 
owing to the necessity of several extra 
printings in some of the numerous coloured 
plates. 





Miss ORMEROD will issue in a few days an 
abstract of information on the history and 
habits of a destructive cattle-pest, the Warble 
or Ox Bot Fly. The pamphlet will be fully 
illustrated, and will contain an epitome of the 
knowledge and experience gained up to the 
present time, and especially during the years 
1884 to 1894. It will deal practically with 
means of prevention and remedy. The pub- 
lishers are Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


At the meeting of the Philological Society, 
to be held at University College, Gower-street, 
on Friday next, at 8 p.m., Dr. A. N. Jannaris, 
of Athens, will read a paper, entitled ‘‘ The 
Anglo-German and the Traditional Pronuncia- 
tions of Ancient Greek, Examined by the 
Light of Inscriptions and Papyri.” 


At the meeting of the Victoria Institute, to 
be held at 8, Adelphi-terrace, on Monday next, 
at 4.30 p.m., Mr. Theo. G. Pinches, of the 
British Museum, will read a paper on “ Semitic 
Languages.” 


WE have to record the death of the Rev. 
Solomon Caesar Malan, D.D., which took place 
at Bournemouth on November 25, in the eighty- 
third year of his age. The son of a Genevese 
pasteur, Dr. Malan graduated at Oxford in the 
same year as Dean Stanley, after gaining both 
the Sanskrit and the Hebrew scholarships. For 
forty years (1845 to 1885) he was vicar of Broad- 
windsor, in Dorsetshire. But he derives his 
title to remembrance from his extraordinary 
linguistic attainments, which rivalled those of 
Mezzofanti. He was at home in Coptic and 
Aethiopic, Armenian and Georgian, Chinese 
and Japanese. His valuable library is now in 
the Indian Institute at Oxford, while he pre- 
sented to the Bodleian a Psalm written in no 
less than eighty languages or dialects. He was 
also no mean draughtsman, and an enthusiastic 
ornithologist. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


PurtoLogicat.—(Friday, Nov. 2.) 


Dr. J. Pers, Master of Ohrist’s College, Oam- 
bridge, president, in the chair at first, then 
Mr. Henry Bradley, vice-president.—Mr. Israel 
Gollancz read a paper on ‘* Puzzling Words and 
Passages in the Alliterative Poems: Patience, 
Oiearness, and Gawain, and the Grene Knyght,”’ 
edited by the late Dr. Richard Morris for the Early 
English Text Society. Mr. Gollancz provided his 
hearers with lithograph copies of the sixty-six lines 
and passages he emended or explained: eg, 
strothe rande ** strath-margin ”’ ; merewyf ‘‘ syren”’ ; 
nysen=‘‘nothing,’”’ Fr. nisun, Lat. ne ipse wnus ; 
feler, “‘better, dearer’’; hadet, ‘* beheaded ”’ ; 
swete, suit”; ‘‘a lof calde”? should be ‘‘al of 
Calde’’; lers should be lerus, not ‘‘ faces,’’ but 
** shanks, loins,’’ Jere ‘‘ thigh ”’ ; to his med =** to its 
middle” ; welawynnely, ‘‘ very pleasantly ” ; autly 
= aucly, ‘* awkwardly” ; skylly skyualde = skil 
skailed, ‘‘a distribution dispersed’’; jumpred= 
juperd, “* jeopardy ’’ ; ** the deuel haf he roght,”’ ** the 
devil a bit he cared’’ ; ‘* di the has; ”? should be 
‘* bi the [here] haspede”’ ; sloberande = slomberande, 
‘‘ slumbering’; ‘' thagh he be stape fole’’ =** though 
ye be very foolish,’’ stape = stapen, i.e., “‘advanced”’ ; 
** Pacience is a poynt’’ should be “‘ Patience is a 
noble point’? ; Mergot = Margot = Magot = Magog ; 
quoyntyse = Quoyntyse, ie., ** Wisdom’? = Obrist ; 
caraldes = Kirold, ** casks’ ; vche bekyrande the bolde 
=vche bekyr and bolle; pured = pur[ fl jed ; toret = 
“* masked '?(O.F. touret) ; bi lag, mon = bi-lagged men, 
i.e., mudded men; “‘he .. . myght the dele” = 
he[re] mygh: the dele, i.e., “‘ here might the devil” ; 
p.t gostlych speked=spekere; alle on hwes=alle 
ouer hwes ; schafted =schifted ; wylnesful =wylfulnes ; 
*¢ other-wayez on ebrv hit hat the thanes (Oleanness, 
448) is a translation of Mandeville’s ‘‘ les juys lap- 
peellnt Thanez (ou larche Noe se arresta)’’; * Thanez,”’ 
otherwise ‘* Thano,” ‘‘ Tanaon,” &c.=“ Chano” 
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(the reading of Mand. MS. R) = Auh-i-Nuh, 
ie., ‘*Noah’s Mountain’’ (the Persian name of 
** Ararat’), &c. Among other poiats, Mr. Gollancz 
called attention to the noteworthy fact that the 
author of ‘‘ Patience’’ gives us a Virgilian remin- 
iscence in ll. 132-4. 


Camsrivce Antiquarian Socrzry.—(Wednesitay, 
Nov. 7.) 

W. M. Fawcett, Esq, president, in the chair.— 
The Rev. John Watkins, rector of Willingham, 
made a communication on the history of Willing- 
ham Ohburch. After tracing the descent of the 
manors in the parish, and the history of the 
church, so far as it could be made out from con- 
temporary documents, he proceeded to give an 
account of the dilapidated state of the church 
before the present reparation was begun. Pro- 
ceeding to the history of the fabric, Mr. Watkius 
said that the lower part of the chancel-walls, with 
their moulded plinths, were of the Norman period. 
The Norman nave must have been cf, the same 
size as the present one, this being shown by the 
foundations. There was an aisle 6 ft. 6 in. wide 
on each side, of which the foundations had been 
discovered. In the thirteenth century the aisles 
were rebuilt double their former width, and the 
handsome sedilia and piscina also belong to this 

riod. There are also remains of Early English 
ancets in the clerestory of the nave; and these 
appear not to have been disturbed when the 
nave arches—or at least the nave piers—were 
rebuilt in the fourteenth century. The history 
of the routh aisle presented some problems which 
had not yet been solved. The east window 
dated from the sixteenth century; but this had 
been replaced by one of fourteenth century 
pattern, the design of which had been derived 
from fragments found in the walls. Mr. Watkins 
mentioned the consecration cross paiuted on the 
north pier of the chancel-arch, and gave in outline 
the history of the other fresco paintings, which 
are of three different periods. — ‘Ihe secretary 
exhibited and described a paten from Westley 
Waterless. He pointed out that, though it was 
inecribed with the date 1569 and bore the mark of 
a maker of that period; yet the device engraved 
on the inside, namely the Vernacle, was one 
unknown at this period, and was purely medieval 
in character. It was evident that both the 
medieval chalice and paten at Westley had been 
sent to a silversmith in 1569 to be altered. The 
chalice had been entirely remade to adapt it to the 
new requirements ; but with regard to the paten, 
the smith bad contented himself with trying to 
beat out the devico which was considered super- 
stitious. Though he had only partly succeeded in 
doing this, he had punched 1t with his own mark. 
Neither vessel was hall-marked. The Head of 
Our Lord with a nimbus, enclosed in a sexfovil, 
could still be distinctly traced. We might there- 
fore call this a pre-Reformation paten ; and if so, 
it is the only piece of ecclesiastical plate of that 
period known to exist in the county. 





AnisToretiAn.—(Jonday, Nov. 19 ) 


Brrnanp Bosanaust, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Prof. William Wallace was elected a 
member.—Mr. E. ©. Benecke read a paper on 
‘The Logical Meaning of Proper Names.’’ 
Logicians are divided between two opinions as to 
the meaning of proper names, some holding that 
the proper name connotes nothing (Whately, Mill, 
&c.), others that the proper name connotes more 
than any other kind of name (Hamilton, De Morgan, 
&c.). Both views present serious difficulti:s. The 
former is most generally adopted by logicians, but, 
in the opinion of the reader, was not correct. Two 
misconceptions must be guarded against—(1) The 
connotation of a proper name is certainly not that 
of the parts of which it is composed, eg, “* Glad- 
stone’? does not connote either gladness or 
the properties of stones; (2) The question is 
not whether the name was originally given to 


indicate properties, but whether when it has been | 


given it has a connotation—that is, does signify any 
properties or not. Illustrations were adduced to 
show that we cannot make an intelligent use of 
any word, whether proper name or general term, 
without knowing its meaning ; and this admission, 
it was urged, involved the conclu-ion that proper 


| names have a connotation. The objections to the 


connotation of proper names—(1l) that very 
| different individuals may have the same name, 
| (2) that if connotation means common attributes, 
there can be no connotation to the name of a class 
consisting of one individual, (3) that we cannot 
predicate a proper nam*—though they do not 
really tell against the doctrine of the connotation 
(for the names of different individuals, though 
they should be written and pronounced alike, are 
really different names, and that we cannot predi- 
cate a proper name is untrue), bring out clearly 
that it is the essence of a proper name to denote 
only one individual, and that this is its prime 
function. The considera‘ion of a case leads to the 
conclusion that, if the proper name connotes any- 
thiog, it must connote to each uzer or hearer, not 
only every most trivial attribute of the person or 
place, &c., denoted of which he (the user or hearer) 
is aware, but also the fact that all these belong to 
some one person or place, <c., and that that is the 
one denoted by the name. If this be admitted, 
the connotation of the proper name is seen to be a 
somewhat uncertain and varying quantity. But 
(1) the same is the case with that of general names 
also, and the postulate of logic that ‘‘ every name 
must have the same fixed and precise meaning for 
everyone,”’ is very far from being complied with in 
practice; and (2) the use which they make of 
proper names appears to show that even logi :...8 
who take the opposite view are practically net so 
far from taking the opinion maintained in this 
p3per as their theories would lead one to expect.— 
The paper was followed by a discussion. 








Heuenic Socrery.—({Monday, Nov. 19.) 


F. C. Psnrosz, Eeq., vice-president, in the chair. 
—Mr. Arthur J. Evans a paper on “‘ Primi- 
tive Pictographs and a Pre-Phoenician Script 
from OUrete and the Peloponnese.” Following up 
a clue obtained in Greece during the preceding 
year, Mr. Evans last spring explored the 
ccn'ral and eastern parts of Crete, his researches 
resulting in the discovery of a whole ceries of 
objects, mostly seals of Mycenaean and earlier 
date, bearing witness to the existence in the 
island of an independent hieroglyphic system, 
analogous to that of the Hittites, and also of 
linear forms which evidently ~ a syllabic 
script closely approaching, and in many respects 
identical with, that of Oyprus. These linear 
characters were also found on pottery and on 
the blocks of praehistoric buildings, and were 
shown to fit on to the curious signs noticed 
by Dr. Tsountas on some vasejhandles and other 
objects from Mycenas and Nauplia. Of the 
alphabetic character of these there could now be 
no question. The pictorial signs were traced back 
to a still earlier class of Cretan seal-stones, which, 
from their association with XUUth Dynasty 
Egyptian scarabs in Cretan tombs, and from their 
reproduction of certain Egyptian motives of that 
date, were shown to belong to the third millennium 
before our era. This primitive class threw an 
altogether new light on the Aegean culture of 
those early times. The owner of the seal was 
generally represented with objects which showed 
his characteror profession. Among the subjects con- 
tained on these seals were spearmen, archers, owners 
of flocks and herds, in one case a man withio 
a walled enclosure. The later ‘‘ Mycenaean ’’ types 
contained pictographs of more abbreviated and 
conventionalised forms. Some seemed to have 
been the signets of members of masons’ guilds or of 
decorative artists ; and acurious instrument on one 
of these, taken in connexion with the design on 
another Oretan gem, enabled Mr. Evans to restore 
a Mycenaean ceiling of the Orchomenos type. 
The linear forms were in turn compared with the 
Aegean signs found by Prof. Petrie in t and 
Mr. Bliss at Lachish. In several cases they were 
| traced to their pictorial origin, and in a series of 
instances the linear forms and their pictorial 
prototypes were shown to explain the shape and 
name of Phoenician letters. rt. Evans alluded to 
fresh evidence connecting the Philistines with 
| Crete, and suggested that they may have played 
an important in diffusing Aegean culture in 
the Semitic lands.—A discussion followed, in 
which Sir H. H. Howorth, Sir John Evans, Mr. 
J. L. Myres, and Mr. Occil Smith took putt. 














FINE ART. 


THE ASHBURNHAM REMBRANDT. 


READERS of the ACADEMY will no doubt hava 
been interested by a notice which recently 
appeared in the Times, to the effect that ths 
famous Ashburnham Rembrandt, entitled the 
‘* Portraits of Renier Anslo and his Mother,” 
has been permitted to leave the country, ani 
has now found its home among the treasures of 
art which adorn the Koénigliche Museum at 
Berlin. They will also have seen letters fro a 
correspondents, who, while expressing ther 
regret that the — was not secured for 0 ir 
own National Gallery, have differed as to tie 
title by which it has been, or should in tie 
future be, distinguished. Thus, one writ»r 
expresses his opinion that the portraits a-e 
those of the Dutch poet Van Anslo, and his 
wife, not of his mother; another, on the 
authority of M. Emile Michel’s recently pub - 
lished volumes on Rembrandt, explains ‘‘ that 
Renier Ansloo, or Anslo (not Van) was minister 
of religion, not a poet,” and ‘‘ that the picture 
is now supposed to represent not Ansloo and 
his wife, nor Ansloo and his mother, but the 
minister Ansloo exhorting a yo widow.” 
In reply, the writer of the earlier letter, 
referring for his authority to Bryan’s Dic- 
tionary, and the Imperial Dictionary of 
Biography, repeats his assertion that the prin- 
ci person represented was not a minister, 
but was Renier Van Anslo, a Dutch poet, 
of Anabaptist parentage, and humorously 
observes that, as he could not have been twenty 
years of age when the portrait was taken, “it 
is hardly likely that he would be exercising 
ministerial functions by exhorting a young 
widow, except, possibly, with a view to 
matrimony.” 

The question is undoubtedly an interesting 
one, since it deals with the true ascription of 
one of Rembrandt’s finest pictures; and as for 
many years I have myself been an earnest 
student of the great master’s work, I may be 
permitted to give the results of my own note: 
upon the subject. 

Among the portraits by Rembrandt enterel 
in Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné (vol. vii., No. 
276) is one which, from its dimensions, i's 
composition and accessories, as well as from its 
date and ownership, is evidently the Ashburn- 
ham picture. The title he gives to it is prac- 
tically the same, ‘‘ Renier Hanslo and his 
Mother.” He describes him as “ an eminent 
burgomaster,” and apparently about forty 
years of age, but does not say that ‘‘ his portly 
countenance” is partly concealed by beard, 
whiskers, and moustache. The actual age of 
the originals in a portrait group must always 
be, to some extent, a matter of conjecture ; 
but I venture to differ so far from the conclu- 
sion of Smith as to assert that the apparent 
age of Hanslo is much more nearly fifty than 
forty, while the lady seated on his left, though 
somewhat pale and thin-faced, cannot have 
been his mother, since she is at least ten, if not 
fifteen years, his junior. 

The picture, it must be remembered, is signed 
and dated 1641. In the previous year, 1640, 
Rembrandt executed an etching, the portrait 
of a bearded man seated at a table, &c. The 
action of the figure, the features and expression, 
bear so distinctive a resemblance to the portrait 
in the Ashburnham picture that there can be 
no doubt but that they represent the same 
person. Of the same year are also two drawings 
in “sanguine,” both signed and dated, and 
certainly by Rembrandt’s hand, in each of 
which we recognise the likeness seen in the 
etching and in the picture. One of these 
drawings, now in the possession of Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild, was copied by Baudran 
for the Gazette de Beaux-Arts in 1866, and is 
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reproduced in the final volume of M. Eugéne 
Dutuit’s work on Rembrandt. The other. 
preserved in the Print Room at the British 
Museum, even more closely resembles the 
etched portrait to which we have referred: it 
is in reverse, and would seem to have been 
used as the actual design for the etching, the 
principal outlines showing indentation, as if 
traced with the style upon the prepared copper 
beneath. A reproduction of this drawing is 
given by M. Michel in his Rembrandt. Thus, 
we have the representation of the same person 
in the Ashburnham picture, in the impression 
from the etched plate, and in the two drawings ; 
and in each case, until comparatively recent 
years, whether the original was poet or minister, 
as to which authorities are still inclined to dis- 
agree, there has been no difference as to the 
name by which he should be designated, but 
by general consent each portrait has been 
described as that of Renier Anslo. 

With regard to the likeness, it is not easy to 
understand how the error could have originated. 
The portrait of the poet was taken by Govaert 
Flinck in or before the year 1649, when Renier 
left Amsterdam to reside in Italy—it was after- 
wards engraved by Folkema—but not only is 
there an entire absence of record that his like- 
ness was ever painted by Rembrandt, there is 
the fact that, born in 1626, or as some 
authorities assert in 1622, he must have been, at 
the most, in his nineteenth year when the 
drawings above referred to and the etching 
were executed, while the person represented 
was at least forty, or, as we have assumed, more 
nearly fifty years of age. But is our further 
contention as to the correct name of the 
original supported by sufficient proof? We are 
inclined to think that the evidence is even more 
conclusive. 

Although now, perhaps, almost forgotten, it 
must be acknowledged that, in his day, Cornelis 
Claesz, born at Amsterdam in 1592, was re- 
garded as a person of more than ordiuary 
reputation, held in honour among his fellow- 
countrymen not only as an eloquent preacher, 
but recognised as a leading minister in the 
Mennonite branch of the Reformed Church in 
Holland, and, what is, perhaps, of greater 
interest to ourselves, belonging to a family 
more or less intimately connected with the 
family of Rembrandt. In the later years of 
the seventeenth century, at least some time 
after his death in 1646, there was published in 
Amsterdam a series of biographical memoirs of 
eminent Dutch preachers. Several of these 
memoirs were accompanied by engraved por- 
traits; among them a copy by Zavery, a half- 
length, after the Rembrandt etching of 1640, 
of which we have spoken, with the inscription 
below, ‘‘ Kornelis Klaasz Anslo,” followed by 
four Dutch verses, ‘‘ Siet Ansloos beeltnis, &c.,”’ 
which may be translated :— 


‘* Behold the portrait of Anslo, who is inflamed 
with zeal to God. His heart, rejoicing in good, 
forsakes the delights of the world for the edifica- 
tion, salvation, and consolation of the members of 
the Church, who rely upon the aid of Him who is 
their shepherd.” 


Many years afterwards, 1743-45, appeared a 
further or supplemental edition of these 
Memoirs. Here again the chapter on Cornelis 
Claesz is illustrated by a portrait, this time of 
only the head and bust, in an oval, engraved 
by Philips, not, we think, after the original, 
but after the copy inserted in the earlier edition, 
and below it an inscription, “‘ Kornelis Klaasz 
Anslo, Die Ansloos beeld, &c.”; while, in the 
concluding paragraph of the Memoir, certain 
verses are transcribed which had been composed 
by the poet Vondel—they may be found in the 
collected edition of his works—as an inscription 
to be placed beneath some portrait by Rem- 
brandt of the distinguished preacher (not 








improbably the Ashburnham picture), * Aij 

Rembrandt mael Kornelis stem, &c.’’:— 

**O Rembrandt, paint us the voice of Cornelis. 
The visible part of this man is his least charm, 
The invisible we know only by hearing— 

Who would know Anslo must hear him.” 


To this we may add that, in one of the large 
public collections, we have met with an early 
impression of Rembrandt’s etching, on which, 
in the lower margin, printed from another 
plate, is an inscription, signed, on the left, by 
Barlaeus, possibly as a record that it was 
added at his s ae, in which appear these 
lines from Vondel, together with the name of 
the original of the portrait, ‘‘ Kornelis Klaesz 
Anslo.”’ 

And yet, when we turn to Gersaint, the first 
writer who compiled a Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Etched Work of Rembrandt, we find this 
portrait of Cornelis inscribed ‘‘ Renier Hanslo, 
Ministre Anabaptiste.” Gersaint was no care- 
less amateur: he had enjoyed unusual oppor- 
tunities for acquainting himself with the 
works of the great master; he was present 
when, in 1702, the unrivalled collection of 
Jan Six, the ‘‘ burgomaster” and friend of 
Rembrandt, had been brought into the sale- 
room. It can hardly be supposed that so 
important an etched portrait was wanting 
or was wrongly designated. He had ready 
access to the portfolios of Jacob Houbraken, 
into whose hands the larger part of the Six 
Rembrandts had passed. He was equally 
familiar with the collection of Willem, Six’s 
nephew, which Messrs. Helle and Glomy 
record as containing a complete series of the 
etchings in their finest condition. It could not, 
therefore, have been through any carelessness on 
his part that the name assigned to the Cornelisin 
his catalogue was erroneous. He did not live 
to publish his manuscript, which after his death, 
by arrangement with his widow, was com- 
pleted and printed by Helle and Glomy 
(1751-52). Must we not assign to them the 
erroneous designation rather than suppose that 
the mistake originated with Gersaint? The 
error once in print, and apparently on 
such authority, it is but natural that suc- 
ceeding writers and cataloguers, as Daulby 
and Bartsch, down to Wilson in 1836, 
and even Charles Blanc in his first published 
volume (1853), should have continued it. The 
correction appeared in Charles Blanc’s next 
edition, and is endorsed by recent writers upon 
Rembrandt, as Vosmaer and others ; it can only 
be by oversight that the name of Renier has 
been restored by Michel. 

CHARLES H. MIpDLETON-WAKE,. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE council of the Royal Academy have 
elect d Mr. George H. Birch to the curatorship 
of Sir John Soane’s Museum, vacant by the 
death of the late Mr. Wyatt Papworth. Mr. 
Birch was the designer of the Old London 
street in the Health Exhibition, and was hon. 
secretary for some years of the London and 
Middlesex Archaeological Society. 


Tue twenty-third winter exhibition of 
sketches and studies by members of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colours will open 
next week, in Pall Mall East. 


TuE following have been elected members of 
the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours: Messrs. 
W. A. Breakespeare, J. 8. Hill, and Lance 
Calkin. 

To-morrow is the third ‘‘ Museum Sunday,” 
when sermons will be preached in various 
places of worship in London and the provinces 
in support of the objects of the Sunday Society : 
ot. , the opening of museums, art galleries, 
libraries, and gardens on Sundays. Among 





the exhibitions that will be specially thrown 
open to members of the Sunday Society on this 
day we may mention—the New Gallery, the 
Institute of Painters in Oil Colours, the Dulwich 
Gallery, the Soane Museum, and the Flaxman 
Gallery at University College. 


Mr. A. Bruce Joy has had on view in his 
studio during this week statues of Mr. Oliver 
Heywood (of Manchester) and Mr. Whitley 
(of Liverpool); as well as the memorials ‘of 
Prof. Adams for Westminster Abbey and of 
Sir Robert Montgomery for St. Paul’s. 


THE subject of Prof. A. H. Church’s lecture 
at the Royal Academy on Thursday next will 
be ‘‘ Conservation of Pictures.” 


WE learn from the Art Journal that the 
building of the gallery which Mr. Henry Tate 
is erecting at Westminster, to receive the 
pictures and sculpture presented by him to the 
nation as the nucleus of a Gallery of British 
Art, is now A rmyn rapidly. The founda- 
tions have all been laid, and already in places 
the work has been raised to about twelve feet 
above the pavement level. It is hoped to 
complete it some time in 1896. The architect, 
Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, has very considerably 
altered his original plans: the domes and 
towers proposed have been omitted, the princi- 
_ objection to them being that they might be 
ikely to throw heavy shadows which would 
reduce the light of glass-roofed galleries. 


ACCORDING to the Essex Review (London: 
Fisher Unwin) Lord Rookwood has presented 
to the Colchester Museum the contents of 
a bronze-founder’s hoard, which was recently 
found on his property near Harlow. The 
objects include twenty-four celts, two large 
handles with circular rings, two perfect spear- 
heads and portions of others, the rim of a 
vessel marked with a characteristic Celtic 
pattern, and many lumps of rough metal from 
the bottom of a crucible. We may take this 
opportunity of saying that the Hesex Review is 
an admirably edited quarterly, paying special 
attention to the local historians of the county. 


THE new volume of the Studio, notwith- 
standing that it contains too few literary 
contributions by professional writers and too 
many by amateurish painters, is, in the 
execution of its general scheme, an advance 
even upon its predecessors; and the Studio, 
it may be remembered, began well. The 
quality of its illustrations, as well as thair 
number, is a source of amazement to us. In 
one of the articles Albert Moore is splendidly 
illustrated, though feebly written of by Mr, 
Baldry, who is, presumably, an artist. Some 
of the designs for Yx-libris, and some of 
Mr. Silver’s designs—‘‘ The Floral Sea” 
and ‘‘A Fuschia Design’”—are of great 
beauty. Mr. Jacomb Hood, in a few 
words of no particular significance, recom- 
mends to us the dry-point etchings of M. 
P. Helleu, which indeed recommend themselves 
better than he can recommend them. They are 
reproduced most successfully, and are an ex- 
quisite record of French vivacity and charm in 
these latter years. Some excellent original 
lithographs now form a special feature of the 
Studio, and, we may hope, will continue to do 
so. In one of them Mr. Anning Bell, whose 
work is not uniformly happy, chronicles the 
grace of slow movement—Bacon’s ‘‘ decent 
and gracious motion.” In another, Mr. Frank 
Short, who would sin indeed if he confined 
himself altogether to his admirable reproduc - 
tive engraving, presents his vision of Putney. 
And in a third, Mr. Whistler makes a dignified 
and vivacious memorandum of the aspect of 
one of the galleries of the Louvre. What is 
conspicuous throughout the Studio is its 
sympathy with the newer movements in the 
world of art. 
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Ar a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Georges Perrot read a com- 
munication from Dr. W. Helbig, upon a Roman 
lamp belonging to M. Martinelli, of Rome, 
which bears a bas-relief of a novel character. 
The style of the art and the lettering of the 





inscriptions assign it to the beginning of the 
imperial period. The design shows two gladi- | 
ators heavily armed, who are attacking each | 
other ; while a /anista separates them, holding a | 
staff in his right hand, and in his left what | 
looks like a palm. Behind each gladiator is a 
town. Bot 
style of those called Samnites or secutores, 
though only one of them has the characteristic 
curved sword (sica). Beneath the bas-relief is 
a titulus, containing the inscription : 


SABINVS 
POPILLIVS 


These two names cannot belong to the gladi- 
ators; for it is altogether opposed to Roman 
usage to distinguish one man by his cognomen, 
and another by the name of his gens. Besides, 
the names are those of citizens, and could 
hardly be given to gladiators. Most probably 
the titulus indicates the name of the maker of 
the lamp: Popillius Sabinus—this inversion of 
the cognumen and gentile name being common 
as early as Cicero’s time. Moreover, there 
exist several terra-cotta cups, bearing the 
name of a maker called Gaius Popilius: one of 
them gives also the name of the town, Merania 
in Umbria, where this Popilius had his work- 
shop. These cups belong to the end of the 
third and the first half of the second century 
B.C. Is it possible that the maker of the lamp 
was a descendant of the maker of the cups? 
Behind the crown on the right is a s, and 
above the head of the Janista are the letters 
MIs, which Dr. Helbig did not attempt to 
explain. 


~—_—— —SES— 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 
THE Wolff Musical Union seems to have been 
established for the purpose of making known 
to us chamber works by modern French com- 
posers, with which we are but imperfectly ac- 
uainted. Atthe firstconcertlast Thursday week 
the programme included a Pianoforte Quartet 
in C minor and a Sonata for pianoforte and 
violin by M. Gabriel Faur¢, a Paris organist 
of considerable fame, and a composer who has 
met with honour in his own country. There 
is great freshness and charm about his music, 
What he has to say may not be very strong or 
striking; but he expresses his thoughts so 
simply, and develops them so skilfully, that the 
result is highly satisfactory. Mr. Fauré never 
goes beyond his depth, and with him this seems 
to be a matter of instinct quite as much as of 
experience. The two works mentioned are 
genuine specimens of chamber music. M. 
Thorné played some short, showy pianoforte 
pieces of his own. Miss Lily Hanbury recited, 
with much feeling, Victor Hugo’s ‘ The 
Trumpeter’s Betrothed” ; the musical accom- 
paniments by M. Thorn¢ are clever, but not 
altogether satisfactory ; Mine. Jeanne Remacle 
sang, with success, some graceful songs by M. 
Fauré. 

Mr. Manns altered the Crystal Palace pro- 
gramme originally fixed for last Saturday, in 
order to introduce several pieces by Rubinstein. 
This tribute paid to the memory of the 
Russian composer was, we imagine, no mere 
formal act on the part of Mr. Manns; for 
during Rubinstein’s lifetime a number of 
his works figured in the Palace pro- 
aera He was represented on Saturday 
his early ‘‘ Dimitri Donskoi’’ Overture, 


are armed more or less in the | T 
| with Berlioz’s sparkling ‘‘ Carnaval Romain” 


by pianoforte solos, and by two of his best | Quintetto by Haydn. Mr. W. Mockridge sang 
songs, sung by Mr. Santley. There was no | in an artistic manner songs by Robert Franz 


Symphony, although Rubinstein wrote several : | and other modern composers. 


a tacit admission, perhaps, that the com- 


poser’s greatest strength did not lie in that | 
included the | 


direction. The programme 
‘*Eroica”” Symphony and the ‘ Die Meister- 
singer ’’ Overture : the first was most appro- 
priate to the occasion ; the second, less so. 


J. 8S. SHEDLOcK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 
| Mr. EBENEZER Provur has succeeded the late 


Mr. Mottl conducted another ‘* Wagner ”’ Sir Robert Stewart as Professor of Music at 
(will it not be wise, in future, to drop the | the University of Dublin. Mr. Prout did not 


Overture, and included the one to “Die 
Feen.” While writing this early opera (1833), 
Wagner has himself told us that he was 
under the influence of Weber, among other com- 
posers, and the music of the Overture well 
supports that statement. The work has his- 
toric rather than actual interest. Liszt’s 
Symphonic Poem ‘‘ Mazeppa’”’ was also heard ; 
and the music forms a characteristic specimen 
of modern programme music. Mr. Mottl, in 
his conducting, is fond of strong contrasts; 
perhaps he gives Liszt to show off Wagner to 
greater advantage. The ‘‘ Parsifal’’ Prelude 
was magnificently rendered, as also was 
the scene between Parsifal and Gurnemanz 
from the third act; the vocal parts were 
admirably sung by Herr W. Birrenkoven and 
Mr. H. Plunket Greene. The only unsatis- 
factory matter connected with the performance 
was the applause at the close; such solemn 
music ought, we think, to be followed by 
solemn silence. Our opinion is based on 
artistic, not religious reasons; but surely all 
who, in addition to the art impression, 
are directly affected by the sacred char- 
acter of the words must feel with double 
force the incongruity of hand-clapping. The 
‘* Die Meistersinger ’’ Overture was played with 
much force, although at first the conductor’s 
reading lacked breadth. Herr Birrenkoven 
gave an excellent rendering of ‘‘ Lohengrin’s 
Narrative”: his declamation was most impres- 
sive. He was less convincing in the ‘‘ Spring 
Song” from ‘‘ Die Walkiire.” 

The first concert of the Society for the Culti- 
vation of Modern Chamber Music was given at 
Messrs. Brinsmead’s on Wednesday evening. 
The programme opened with a Trio for piano- 
forte, ney and ’cello by M. Vincent 
d@’Indy, a French musician of considerable 
note, composer of the ‘‘ Wallenstein ” Trilogy, 
and of the dramatic legend ‘‘ Le Chant de la 
Cloche,” which gained for him a prize at the 
competition of the city of Paris in 1884. We 
do not remember to have seen the name of M. 
d’Indy on an English programme. Several of 
his chamber works, including a pianoforte 
Quartet and one for strings, , however, 
been performed at the Socicté Nationale de 
Musique, founded at Paris in 1871, in order to 
make known meritorious works of young French 
composers. M. Fauré, of whom we have spoken 
above, has also had Quartets, &c., performed 
there. The Chamber Music Society deserves 
great credit for introducing M. d’Indy’s name 
to the London public, and also for selecting a 
workin which no concessions are made to popular 
taste. It is difficult to judge the music until 
one has become accustomed to the composer’s 
peculiar rhythms and harmonies. Of the four 
movements, the two middle ones, Divertisse- 
ment and Chant élégiaque, at present please 
us most. In the Chant there is nobility 


Messrs. G. Ernest, M. Charles Draper (clarinet), 
and Mr. E. Van der Straeten. The music is 
difficult, and the performance was not all that 
could be desired. It is, however, only fair to 
state that an apology was made for Mr. Van 
der Straeten, who was suffering from an attack 
of influenza. The programme included Dr. 





y 
by his fourth Pianoforte Concerto, success- 
fully interpreted by Miss Adeline de Lara, also 





Parry’s Partita for piano and violin, and a 





grand ” ?) concert at the Queen’s Hall on offer himself as candidate: his appointment was 
uesday evening. The programme opened | 4 spontaneous act on the part of the University, 


The new ene is no new man, but has dis- 
tinguished himself in many ways. More than 
thirty years ago the first prize was awarded 
to his Quartet for strings (Op. 1), by the Society 
of British Musicians, and years later a 
similar honour was bestowed on his pianoforte 
Quartet in C. Since that time he has been 
active as a composer; and his works include 
chamber music, organ concertos, cantatas, and 
symphonies, all of which bear testimony to his 
knowledge and skill. But he has not confined 
himself to musical composition. In a series of 
works on the theory of music he has not only 
proved himself a master of his subjects, but 
has attacked the contrapuntal authorities of 
the eighteenth century — Fuchs, Marpurg, 
Albrechtsberger, and others, according to whose 
teaching, Bach, Beethoven, and Wagner are 
often wrong. Mr. Prout prefers to base his 
system on the practice of these inspired 
masters rather than on antiquated rules, 
He is a revolutionist, but of the right 
sort: he is trying to ring out the false, 
and ring in the true. He has caught the 
spirit of liberality which, in every direction, is 
making itself felt. This war against the 

edantry of the old theorists reminds one of 

eethoven, who wrote under an exercise which 
he had prepared for his master, Albrechtsberger, 
that he did not think ‘that those high and 
mighty gentlemen, with their full-bottomed 
wigs, meeting him one day in the Elysian 
Fields, would look down on him with utter 
scorn,” because he had treated disonances in 
a somewhat free manner. Mr. Prout has still 
another qualification for the post of University 
Professor; since, apart from his theoretical 
writings, he was editor for several years of the 
Monthly Musical Record, after that, musical 
critic, first of the ACADEMY, and then of the 
Athenaeum, and in these various capacities dis- 








played ability of no mean order. 
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MESSRS. NELSON'S NEW BOOKS. 








~ New Story of Adventure by Talbot Baines Reed. 


KILGORMAN: a Story of Ireland in 1798. By 


TALBOT BAINES REED, Author of *‘ The Fifth Form 
at St. Dominic’s,” &c. Illustrated by John Williamson. 
With Portrait and an “In Memoriam” Sketch of the 
Author by John Sime. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 


New Historical Tale by E. Everett-Green. 
SHUT IN: 4 Tale of the Wonderful Siege of 
Antwerp in the year 1585, E. EVERETT-GREEN, 
Author of “In the Days a 
Treasure of Trevlyn,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
price 5s. at 

New Book by J. Macdonald Oxley. 

IN THE WILDS OF THE WEST COAST. 
By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, Author of “‘ Up Among 
the Ice-Floes,” ‘‘ Diamond Rock,” &e, 
W. . Thomas Smith. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 

A New Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE 
to the HOLY SCRIPTURES. By Rev. J. B. R. 
WALKER. Based on the Authorised Version. Con- 








taining Fifty Thousand more References than Cruden’s | 


Concrodance. With Introduction on THE GROWTH 


of the ENGLISH BIBLE by Dr. WILLIAM WRIGHT, | 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, London : and | 


a BIBLIOGRAPHY of CONCORDANCES by Dr. M. C. 
HAZARD. 990 pages, 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


JUST ISSUED—NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 

ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DICTIONARY | 
and TREASURY of BIBLICAL HISTORY, BIO- 
GRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, DOCTRINE, and LITERA- 
TURE, By M. G. EASTON, 
numerous Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 
cloth extra, price 5s. 








THE ROYAL HANDBOOK OF COMMON p,vouRirE BOOK OF BIRDS, BEASTS, 


THINGS and USEFUL INFORMATION. With nearly | 
400 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 


THE ROYAL HANDBOOK OF POPULAR 
SCIENCE, By JOHN GALL, Author of “ Popular | 
Readings in Science.” 
Post 8vo, cloth, ana Is. 











*,° NELSON'S NEW “DESCRIPTIVE “CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the Dra 
History, Tales for the Young, &c., in Handsome Bindings, | 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 35 anv 36, PATERNOSTER 


Chivalry,” “The Lost | 


Illustrated by | 


M.A., D.D. With | 
Crown 8vo, | 


With nearly 200 Illustrations. 


A Book of Adventure by Fred. Whishaw. 
BORIS THE BEAR-HUNTER: 2a Story of | 


Peter the Great and hisTimes. By FRED. WHISHAW, 
Author of “ Out of Doors in Tsarland,” &c. Illustrated 
is by W. 8S. STACEY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d, 


4“ Works of Travel and Research.”—New Volume. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF CAPTAIN | 


BASIL HALL, 
extra, price 4s, 


New Book by J. Macdonald Oxley. 
MY STRANGE RESCUE; and other Stories 


of Sport and Adventure in Canada. By J. MAC- 
DONALD OXLEY, Author of “Up Among the Ice- 
Floes,”’ ** Diamond Rock,” &c. 
price 3s. 6d. 


With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth 


New Historical Tale by E. Everett-Green. 
THE SECRET CHAMBER AT CHAD: 


Tale. By EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ In the | 
Wars of Ay Roses,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price | 
2s. 6d 


ss New Tale by M. H. Cornwall Legh. 
LITTLE ORPHANS; or, the Story of Triidchen 
and Darling. By M. H. CORNWALL LEGH, Author 
of ‘‘A Heroine of the Commonplace,” “Francis,” &e. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. . 6d. 
The War in the Far East. 


COREA OF TO-DAY: a Descriptive Account 
of the Country and the People, with a Chapter on the 
Present Crisis. With 8 Illustrations anda Map. Post 
8vo, paper cover, 6d.; cloth, Is. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE “FAVOURITE SERIES.” 


and FISHES, With numerous Illustrations, 


Post 8vo, 
_cloth extra, price Is. 6d 


+ 6 .; in fancy | boards, price Is, 
HE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF PIC- 
TURES and STORIES for 1895. Beautifully Illus- 
trated. WwW ‘ith choice Illuminated Cc over, _ Benet, Ls ech Is. 


ROW, LONDON, E.C.; 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, | 





" Miniature Edition. 
|\COME YE APART: Daily Readings in the 
Life of Christ. By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
Miniature Edition, Printed in red and black on antique 
paper, Cloth elegant, gilt edges, price 2s.6d.; paste 
grain, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


New Books at Qs. 


K MARKSEN’S SECRET: a Tale. By 
JESSIE ARMSTRONG, Author of “ Dan’s Little Girl,”’ 
&c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 


AMPTHILL TOWERS. By Atzerr J. Fosrzr, 
M.A., Vicar of Wootton, Bedfordshire, Author of “ The 
Robber Baron of Bedford Castle,” &e. Post 8vo, cloth 
_extra, price 2s, 


New Books at 1s. 6d. 


THE YOUNG WOODSMAN;; or. Life in the 
Forests of Canada, By J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 1s. 6d, 


PRINCESS LOUISE: a Tale of the Stuarts. 
By CRONA TEMPLE, Author of ‘‘ Nobody Cares,’ 
“The Ferryman’s Boy,” &c, Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
price 1s, 6d, 


NONO; or, the Golden House: a Tale of Swedish 
Life. By SARAH S. BAKER, Author of “ The Swedish 
Twins,” “ The Babes in the Basket,” &c. Post 8vo, 
cloth extra, price Is, 6d. 


MOPSIE: the Story of a London Waif. By 


DOROTHY WALROND, Author of “These Little 
Ones,” &e. Post: 8vo, cloth oth extra, price 1s. 6d. 





New Books at ls. 
\JANE AND HER FAMILY: a Tale for the 
Young. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 1s, 
“TUCK-UP” TALES. By Avunr Dwerpy. 


Post 8vo, cloth extra, price ls. 


THE WRECKERS OF SABLE ISLAND. 
By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, Author of “ Diamond 
Rock, ” &c. Large feap. 8vo, cloth extra, price Is. 





wing. g-room, and a Same Reading, Books of Travel. and Natura 
suitable ; for PRESENTS and PRIZES, post free on application. 


PARKSIDE, 


EDINBURGH ; _AuD NEW YORK. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 





The work is printed in tasteful style on fine paper, in large crown Ato size, and i is s appropriately bound, and copiously illustrated, published at £2 2s. 
Fifty copies only have been printed on large paper, for sve in England, which will be sold to subscribers at k &.FuLt Prosrscres sent Post Free, 


THE HISTORY 


of the ART of 


BOOK BINDING. 


Edited by W. SALT BRASSINGTON, F.S.A , Author of “ Historic Bindings in the Bodleian Library,” &c. 


llilustrated with numerous Engravings and Photographic 


Reproductions of Ancient Bindings in Colour and Monotint. 


The Author of ‘* The History of the Art of Bookbinding” has traced the various stages of development through which the art has passed, from early Christian times down to our 


own day. 


history of the craft and its followers are added, 


Where —. short biographical sketches of famous bookbinders and collectors are given, and many curious and important extracts from ancient records relating to the 
The present History is an entirely new work, bringing the knowledge of the History of Bookbinding up to the present-day knowledge 


and contains much information and many illustrations which have not been publishe 1 before. It is believed that this “ History of Bookbinding ” will be found one of the most com, 


prehensive and interesting works on the art it describes, and will prove of great value to bibliographers and collectors ; both on account of the special information it contains and the 


very numerous and beautiful illustrations of ancient bookbinding in colour and in monotint. 
PART I.—Contains an account of Literature in the most anes & forms ; Pre-Historic Picture Writ: 


pyre yrus eg of the tians, a} 
PART II.—Contains a 


THE TREATYSE OF 


FYSSHYNGE WYTH AN ANGLE. 


By DAME JULIANA BERNERS. A Facsimile Reproduction of the First Edition 
Printed by WYNKYN de WORDE, at Westminster, in 1496. 


by the Rev. M. G. WATKINS. 


Many years ago a reprint of this work was issued, and received a very warm welcome from collectors 
The price at which it was issued, however, prevented many from purchasing it who 


aud “ learned anglers.” 
would have been glad to have possessed it. 
interesting work within the reach of purchasers of all classes. 


In handsome crown 4to, cloth, price 9s., with 36 Plates, 


MONOGRAPH OF THE STALACTITES, 
OF THE CLEAVES COVE, 


STALAGMITES 
NEAR DALRY, AYRSHIRE. 


By JOHN SMITH. 


“A very carefully written and detailed account of the calcite deposits in a typical limestone cave. 
The book is enriched with thirty-six plates, exhibiting a great variety of crystals, and the same accuracy of 


treatment which distinguishes the rest of the monography.”— Academy. 
n tasteful fcap. 8vo, price 2s, 


THE DIVERSI ONS 


nd 
e Art of *Rookbinding in Bro e from Earl 
Blocks. Separate Chapters are ‘devoted to Celtic, Early 


Cuearer Epirion.—THE FIRST ENGLISH BOOK ON FISHING. 
In crown 4to, on antique paper, and tastefully bound in parchment, price 7s, 6d. 


he present reprint is published with a view to bring this most jn the remote past. 
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